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ABSTRACT 



"The ERIC Review" announces research results, publicat ons, 

and new programs relevant to each issue's theme topic. This issue focuses on 
early intervention and its role in making higher education accessible to all 
students, especially those who are traditionally underrepresented or at risk. 
An introductory section contains one article, "Access to Higher Education 
Today" (Adrianna Kezar) . Section 1: Understanding Early Intervention, 
includes the following articles: "Promoting College Enrollment through Early 
Intervention" (Laura W. Perna) ; "Does It Work? Research on Early 
Intervention" (Adrianna Kezar) ; and "The Role of Early Intervention in 
Education Reform" (Watson Scott Swail and David Roth). Section 2: Supporting 
Early Intervention, contain two articles: "Sponsors of Early Intervention 
Programs" (Laura W. Perna, Robert H. Fenske, and Watson Scott Swail); and 
"College Summit" (Adrianna Kezar). Articles in Section 3: Practicing Early 
Intervention, include: "Identifying, Selecting, and Applying to an Early 
Intervention Program" (Ann S. Coles); and "Helping Your Child Prepare for 
College" (Jacqueline E. King). Section 4: Resources, includes two articles: 
"Early Intervention Resources" (Patricia Wood and Linda Schartman) ; and 
"Searching the ERIC Database on Early Intervention Topics" (Patricia Wood) . 
The final article in the concluding section is "Putting It All Together: An 
Action Plan" (Adrianna Kezar). (Includes the ERIC directory.) (AEF) 



Reproductions supplied by EDRS are the best that can be made 
from the original document. 
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Slide Show 




A Virtual Tour of the 

Educational Resources Information Center 



Now there’s a fast, free, and easy way to learn about ERIC! Check out the ERIC Slide Show. 
You can view the presentation on the Web or download it in Microsoft PowerPoint. 

The slide show, like ERIC, is for teachers, parents, students, 
administrators, librarians — anyone interested in education. 

In just a few minutes, you can 

■ Learn how to use the ERIC database — the world’s largest 
database of education information. 

■ Discover ERIC'S other products and services, including 

• Tips for parents and families. 

• Lesson plans for teachers. 

■ Learn about AskERIC — an e-mail service that will 
answer your education-related questions. 

Take a virtual tour of ERIC today at 
wwvi.accesseric.org/resources/eric_slides.html 

Questions? Call ACCESS ERIC at 1-800-538-3742. 

The l-.tluciiiiomil lleboutccs Information Center (I'RIC) is funded bv the U.S. Uepartmenf of Education ;md ndinmt>iered bv 
the National Ubrart* of Dducalion. 
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Richard VV. Riley Improvement Levinson 
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Assistant Secret ms 




You can use the ERIC Slide Show for a presento- 
tlon or workshop. Here's how: 

1. Go to vfww.accessericorg/resources/ 
erk slid«s.htinlv 



2, Downlood the slides ki Mkrosoft 

PowerPoint (Version 4.0 or Wiftdows97). 

3. Print out the script. 

4. Use it to teodi others olxMit ERIC 
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Access to Higher Education Today 

Ad ri anna Kczar 



Why is early intcrvrniion — in this 
context, programs and other activities 
that lielp students prepare for post- 
secondary education' — such a great 
concern in our society today? Access 
to trade schools, community colleges, 
universities, and other forms of higher 
education is becoming increasingly 
important in the United Stales as 
economic, social, and political equity 
become more closely connected with 
academic achievement. Furthermore, 
national economic success and effec- 
tive global competition depend on a 
highly skilled populace with the ability 
to fulfill job responsibilities in the new 
millennium. The most essential ele- 
ment of a democracy — an engaged 
populace — depends on education, 
which helps the public vole, organize, 
and develop policy effectively. 

Yet certain groups arc less likely to 
pursue postsccondary education and 
to receive its benefits. In particular, 
low-incomc students, first-generation 
students (tliosc whose parents did not 
graduate from college), and underrep- 
resented racial groups such as African 
Americans and Hispanics have difficulty 
finishing high school and continuing on 
to college (Fenske and others. 1997). 

These conditions have led to a dialog 
among policymakers and community 
leaders about increasing access to 
po.stsccondary education. Parents and 
teachers arc getting involved in this 
dialog as the relationship between 



postsccondary education and future 
opportunities becomes more apparent: 
College graduates, on average, earn 20 
to 40 percent more money during their 
lifetime than students who do not attend 
college (Pascarclla and Tcrenzini, 1991). 

How can we increase access to post- 
secondary education for all students? 
This i.ssuc of The ERIC Review an- 
swers this question by highlighting the 
growing number of resources that arc 
available to help students, parents, 
educators, and community leaders 
open the doors to higher education. 

The following is an overview of what 
you will find in this issue. 

Section 1 : Understand- 
ing Early Intervention 

Early intervention will be more succc.ss- 
ful if all members of the community 
arc involved and understand why these 
programs are necessary. This section 
begins with “Promoting College En- 
rollment Through Early Interven- 
tion,” which discusses the predictors 
of college enrollment and the factors 
that often prevent ccitain groups from 
going to college. Counselors and teach- 
ers may need to describe these barriers 
to the parents of disadvantaged stu- 
dents. Students and parents will find it 
easier to overcome barriers if they arc 
aware of them. Higher education pro- 
fc’^sionals can educate the constituen- 
cies they work with and enhance their 




roles as program advocates and mentors 
of program students. 

Teachers and administrators are often 
asked whether early intervention 
programs actually work. Students and 
parents wonder whether involving 
themselves in a program is worth 
their time and effort. College and 
university administrators wonder 
whether they should invest their 
outreach money in early intervention 
programs. “Docs It Work? Research 
on Early Intervention” provides 
evidence of the posit i\ e effects of 
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these programs in areas such as devel- 
opment of academic skills and college 
attendance. This information can help 
all readers understand and articulate 
the outcomes and .. portance of early 
intervention programs. 

Finally, “The Role of Early Interven- 
tion in Education Reform” can help 
leaders in schools, communities, and 
colleges and universities envision a 
future direction for these programs 
based on systemic school reform. 

Section 2: Supporting 
Early Intervention 

A variety of organizations support 
early intervention programs, which 
in turn can vary widely. The incred- 
ible diversity of these programs can 
make learning about them challeng- 
ing. But to effectively guide students 
into the appropriate programs, par- 
ents, counselors, and teachers need to 
know what the options arc. Although 
no single directory of programs yet 
c.xisls, “Sponsors of Early Interven- 
tion Programs” categorizes national, 
state, and local programs and describes 
several of these programs. In contrast, 
“College Summit” focuses on one 
program and highlights the impor- 
tance of community partnerships in 
expanding access to higher education. 



Section 3: Practicing 
Early Intervention 

Parents, educators, and others can 
practice early intervention by helping 
students find an appropriate program. 
“Identifying, Selecting, and Applying to 
an Early Intervention Program” pro- 
vides helpful hints and checklists that 
can benefit parents and students as well 
as educators. This article also includes 
several “Student Snapshots” that illus- 
trate how early intervention programs 
benefit different types of students. 

Parents can also practice early interven- 
tion by taking other steps to help their 
children prepare for college. “Helping 
Your Child Prepare for College” is es- 
pecially significant because only 20 
percent of eligible students are served 
by early intervention programs due to 
a lack of funding (Myers and Schirm, 
1997). This article provides advice 
on saving for college, learning about 
financial aid, and helping children 
select appropriate middle and high 
school course work. The article also 
discusses other important aspects of 
the college-planning process, including 
personal moiivaiion and family support, 
that can help children create future op- 
portunities for themselves. 

Included throughout this section 
arc testimonials in which program 



participants discuss how to get the 
most out of an early intervention 
program. Students, parents, and 
educators can benefit from hearing 
firsthand about thc.se experiences. 

Section 4: Resources 

This section contains a valuable list of 
resources, including descriptions of 
national organizations, that can help 
readers find out more about early inter- 
vention programs. Many of the included 
programs, initiatives, and organizations 
are also discussed in sections 1 , 2, and 
3. In addition, this section provides in- 
formation about searching the ERIC 
database on early intervention and re- 
lated topics. 

Conclusion 

7'he issue concludes with steps that 
educators, parents, and community 
leaders can take to expand access to 
college for all students and steps that 
students can take to prepare themselves 
for college. I hope this issue of Tlw 
ERIC Review will become an impor- 
tant resource for families and those 
who work with our nation's children. H 

Note 

' Throughout this issue o\'Tlw ERIC 
Review, the terms postsecondary educa- 
tion. higher education, and college arc 
used interchangeably. 
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re early intervention programs really necessary? This section of "'The ERIC 
Review" describes the ways that early intervention programs help promote 
college enrollment, reviews the research on program outcomes, and discusses the future of these 
programs in the context of systemic education reform. 

Promoting College Enrollment 
Through Early Intervention 

LcUird W. Poi iici 



For more than 30 yc«'irs, the 'federal 
government has focused on increas- 
ing postsccondary educational oppor- 
tunities for individuals and groups 
by providing students with financial 
aid to offset the costs of attendance- 
Although financial resources are 
important, policymakers, research- 
ers, and other observers arc increas- 
ingly concluding that merely making 
financial aid available to students is 
not enough to ensure equal educa- 
tional opportunity for all students, 
particularly those who are economi- 
cally and educationally disadvan- 
taged (Gladicux. Astor, and Swail, 
1998; Gladieux and Swail, 1998). 

This article sets the stage for under- 
standing early inlcrvcmion by de- 
scribing the ways in which such 
programs recognize and respond 
to the factors that promote college 
cnrollrncni. 



Predictors of College 
Enrollment 

Not all students are equally likely to 
consider enrolling in college. Several 
factors influence the likelihood of 
enrollment, including socioeconomic 
status; education aspirations and 
plans; academic preparation and 
achievement; parental support and 
encouragement: encouragement from 
counselors, teachers, and peers; and 
knowledge and information about 
college costs and financial aid. 

Socioeconomic Status 

Students of higher socioeconomic 
status — a composite measure that 
reflects parents* level of cdueation 
attainment, parents' occupational 
status, and family income — arc more 
likely than other students to plan for 
postsccondary education and actually 
enroll in college (Hosslcr, Braxton, and 
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Coopersmilh, 1989: Kane, 1994; Kane 
and Spi/num, 1994; Manski and Wise, 
1983: Rouse, 1994). As rcriccted in the 
figiire on this page, research shows that 
suidonts who conic from families with 
lower incomes are less likely than other 
suidents to realize their education plans 
( ! lossler, Schmil, and Vesper. 1999: 
Pcnia, 2i)i)i)b). 

rhe federal government's iradiiional 
approach to increasing college access 
among low-income students has been 
to create financial aid programs. 
Research suggests that financial aid 
is an importani predictor of college 
enrollmem among high school gradu- 
ates (Caisiapis, 1987) and college 
applicants (St. John, 1991 ), regardless 
of the type of aid — grant, loan, or 
work-study program (St. John and 
Noell, 1989). Low-income students 
and African-American students may be 
particularly sensitive to the availability 
of financial aid (Heller, 1998). 

Fiarly intervention programs typically 
serve students of low socioeconomic 
status, r-or example, some programs 
target students who live in publie 
housing or whose family ineomc is 
below a specific cutoff point, and 



other programs include financial 
assistance for college. 

Education Aspirations 
and Plans 

Research suggests that education aspi- 
rations and plans are important predic- 
tors of college onrollincnl (Hossler, 
Braxton, and Coopersmilh, 1989; F’ema, 
2000a). Moreover, it appears that the 
higlicr the level of education expected, 
the more likely it is that the aspirations 
will be realized (Hossler, Schmil, and 
Vesper, 1999). These a.spiralions have 
been found to be inniicncccl by such 
variables as soeiocconomic status, 
academic achievement, and parental 
expectations (Ho.ssler, Braxton, and 
Coopersmilh, 1989). 

Some researchers (for example. 
Adclman, 1999) have emphasized 
that education plans arc a much more 
importani predictor of college enroll- 
ment than education aspirations. It is 
important to remember that “plans” 
reflect a more realistic assessment 
of future behavior and a scheme for 
achieving, the desired outcome, while 
“aspirations” reflect outcomes that are 
desired regardless of how realistic they 



College Participation Rates by Family Income 
Quartile for Unmarried 18- to 24- Year-Old High School 
Graduates, 1970 to 1994 
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arc (Adclman, 1999). Other research- 
ers (for example, Berkner and Chavez. 
1997; Perna, 2()()0b) have shown that 
simply asp'idng to attend college is not 
enough to ensure actual college enroll- 
ment. The consistency of aspirations 
also appears to be important, particu- 
larly with regard to bachelor’s degree 
attainment (Adclman, 1999). Kor ex- 
ample, some research has shown that 
bachelor’s degree attainment rates are 
higher for students who consistently 
report as high school sophomores and 
seniors that they aspire to complete 
at least a bachelor’s degree than for 
those with less consistent aspirations 
(Adelman, 1999). 

Harly intervention progrntns may 
address the importance of education 
plans, including the consistency of 
education aspirations and the ways in 
which these aspirations arc translated 
into education plans, in various ways. 
Some early intervention programs en- 
courage students to believe that attend- 
ing college is possible, and they educate 
students about the requirements for 
enrolling and succeeding in college by 
providing mentors and other role mod- 
els. Early intervention programs may 
also sponsor visits to campuses so that 
students will envision themselves as 
college students, and they may require 
participants to engage in college-related 
activities such as applying for admis- 
sion and financial aid. 

Academic Preparation 
and Achievement 

Academic preparation and achicvc- 
ineiit arc also important predictors of 
both predusposition toward attending, 
and actually enrolling in. a college or 
university (Bisliop, 1977; Hossler, 
Braxton, and Coopersmilh, B’S9; 
Manski and Wise, 1983; Perna, 2000a; 
St. John, 1991; Hossler. Schmil, and 
Vesper. 1999). 

Research has shown that college enroll- 
ment rates arc higher among sUidcnts 
who participate in academic or college 
preparator)^ eun icular tracks in high 
school (Alexander and Eckland, 1974; 
Alwin and Otto, 1977; Thomas. 1980; 
Boms and Carpenter, 1984; Hossler, 
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Who Attends College? 



Students are more likely to attend 

college if they 

■ Have high levels of socio- 
economic status. 

■ Aspire and plan for higher 
education, 

■ Demonstrate academic 
achievement. 



■ Take rigorous academic courses. 

■ Have their parents’ support and 
encouragement. 

■ Receive encouragement from 
counselors, teachers, and friends. 

■ Have accurate information about 
college. Its costs, and the avail- 
ability of aid. 



Braxton and Coopci.smith. 1989; St. 
John andNoell. 1989; Jackson, 1990: 

Si. John, 1991; Allonji, 1992; Pcma, 
2000a). Nonetheless, Adclnian (1999) 
concluded tliat academic (rack is an 
unreliable indicator of the quality and 
intensity of the high .school ciirricuium 
becau.se this term masks important 
variation within this broad category. Hor 
example, using the 1980 High School 
and Beyond study of high school sopho- 
mores, Adclman (1999) showed that 37 
percent of high school graduates who 
had participated in an academic ciirricu- 
Ijir track had not completed algebra II, 
and 33 percent had completed no more 
than eight credits in core academic 
subjects. At least part of these differ- 
ences may bo related to differences in 
the availability of high-quality courses 
across high schools (Adclman, 1999). 

Research has also shown that the 
quality and intensity of the high school 
curriculum is among the most impor- 
tant predictors of both college enroll- 
ment and degree attainment (Adclman, 



1999; Horn, 1997; Pema, 2000b). For 
example, research has shown that after 
controlling for other variables, taking 
at least one advanced mathematics 
course is associated with a higher 
probability of enrolling in a four- year 
college or university among siudcnis 
who arc at risk of dropping out of high 
school (Horn, 1997) and among high 
school sophomores who report aspiring 



lo cam at least a bachelor's degree 
(Perna, 2000b). Controlling for family 
background, aptitude, and participa- 
tion in an academic curricular pro- 
gram, Allonji (1992) found that the 
number of years of postsecondary 
education completed J*''Tea.scd with 
each additional year of high school 
science, math, and foreign language. 
Adclman (1999) found that the quality 
and intensity of the high .school cur- 
riculum was a more important predictor 
of bachelor’s degree completion than 
test scores or cla.ss rank, particularly for 
African-American and Latino students. 
NonethcIc.ss, research also indicates 
that, on average, low-income students 
and minorities are less prepared for 
college than high-income students 
and white students (sec the bar chart 
on this page). 



Percentage of All 1992 High School Graduates Considered 
Qualified for College, by Income and Race/Ethnicity 




Low Middle High 
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$25,000) $74,999) or more) 

Socioeconomic Slalus 
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Note Four-year coliege-qualification index developed for the National Cenlci for Educalion Statistics based on high 
scfiool GPA, senior class rank, NELS 1992 aptitude lesl. SAT and ACT scores, and academic course work 

Source Access to Postsecondary Education (oi the 1992 High School (Washington. DC. U S Department 

of Education, National Center lor Educalion Stalislics, 1997), 29. Table 15 

Reprinted with permission from the College Boaid Review Copyright © 1998 by College Examination Board 
All rights reserved 



Early intervention programs may 
address the role of academic prepara- 
tion and achievement in the college 
enrollment process by including 
preparatory, supplemental, accelerated, 
or collcgc-Icvcl academic courses. 
Many early intervention programs 
offer tutoring or remediation in high 
school courses and activities designed 
to help students develop study and test 
taking skills. Early intervention pro- 
grams may also provide academic and 
career counseling lo ensure that stu- 
dents are aware of their options and to 
help them make appropriate curricular 
choices during high school. Some 
programs may stimulate higher levels 
of academic achievement by requiring 
students to reach a minimum level of 
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How Can Early Intervention Programs 
Help Promote College Enrollment? 



Early Intervention programs x:an 

■ Target students from low-income 
families— for example, by ex- 
plaining the availability ot financial 
assistance for college and offering 
scholarships and/or stipends. 

■ Help students see that college 

is a realistic option by providing 
mentors, encouraging campus 
visits, and offering support for 
college-related activities such 
as taking tests and filling out 
applications. 



aciulcniic performance in order to 
receive financial assisUiiicc. 

Parental Support and 
Encouragement 

Tlie amoiml of support and encourage- 
ment that parents give to ilicir cliildrcn 
intiucnecs both the clceision to enroll 
in poslsecondary education and actual 
postsccondary enrollment behavior 
(Hossicr, Braxton, and Coopcrsniilh, 
1089; Hossicr, Schmit, and Vesper, 
1999). Some evidence suggests that 
parental support and encouragement 
is the most important predictor of 
siudcnls’ planning to pursue post- 
secondary education (Hossicr, Schmit, 
and Vesper. 1999). Parental support 
and encouragement can include parents 
helping their children with homework, 
participating in school activities, saving 
for their children’s postsccondary 
education, visiting college campuses 
with their children, or attending 
workshops on financial aid with 
their children. 

Early intervention programs may 
increase parents' capacity to support 
and encourage their children in plan- 
ning and preparing for po.stsccondary 
education in various ways. Sonic pro- 
grams work to educate parents about 



■ Provide academic enrichment, 
remediation, tutoring, and/or 
study skills course work. 

■ Provide academic and career 
counseling and access to peers 
with similar goals. 

■ Involve parents in program activi- 
ties to increase their level of knowl- 
edge about college and their ability 
to be supportive of their children. 

■ Provide families with facts about ! 
applying to college, attending 

college, and paying tor college. 

llie advantages of postsccondjiry edu- 
cation and the availability of financial 
assistance. Other programs require 
parents to sign contracts promising that 
they will provide various types of 
u.ssistancc and will participate in par- 
ticular program activities. 

Encouragement From 
Counselors, Teachers, 
and Peers 

High school counselors, teachers, and 
peers may play an important role in 
defining postsccondary education as an 
acceptable and viable option for stu- 
dents (Alexander, Eckland, tind Griffin, 
1975; Alwin and Otto, 1977; Falscy and 
Heyns, 1984; McDonough. 1994, 1997; 
Nolfi and others, 1978; Sewell, Haller, 
and Ohlcndorf, 1970; Thomas, 1980). 
Support from counselors and teachers 
may shape students’ actual poslsecond- 
ary education decisions, such as the 
choice of college to allciid (Hossler, 
Schmit, and Vesper, 1999). To a lesser 
extent, this support may shape students’ 
education expectations or predisposition 
toward college. 

vSomc research on the influence of 
peers on college enrollment shows that 
students arc more likely to plan to 
attend college when their friends also 



plan to enroll in postsecondary edu- 
cation (Hossler, Schmit, and Vesper, 
1999). Other evidence suggests that the 
influence of peers on student achieve- 
ment may be greater than the influence 
of parents, particularly with regard to 
completing homework and getting 
good grades (Steinberg, 1996). 

Early intervention programs may address 
the role of Utese “signitlcant others” by 
identifying program staff and others as 
role models, liarly intervention programs 
may also ensure that students receive 
appropriate academic and career coun- 
seling from program staf f, counselors, 
and teachers to fully inform students 
with respect to their po.stsccondary 
education options. Some programs 
recognize the role of peer support in the 
college enrollment process by targeting 
services to an entire class. 

Knowledge and 
Information About 
College Finances 

Many studies show fliaf narcnis and 
students overestimate college costs and 
lack accurate information and knowl- 
edge about financial aid (McColIoch, 
1990; Linen, 1991; Ikcnbciry and 
Harlle, 1998). In addition, after control- 
ling for other factors related to college 
enrollment decisions, some research 
shows that students arc less likely to 
enroll in college when their parents lack 
accurate infonnalion and knowledge 
about financial aid (Ekstrom, 1991; 
Higgins, 1984; Flint, 1993). After 
controlling for such factors as language 
spoken at home, parents’ expectations 
for their children, and whether the 
parents had another child currently 
attending college, other researcli shows 
that parents with lower incomes and 
lower levels of education know less 
about various types of financial aid 
(Olson and Roscnfcld, 1984). 

Early intervention programs may 
address the need for knowledge and 
fnove accurate information by offering 
workshops, seminars, and other activi- 
ties designed to inform both students 
and their parents about college cost.s, 
college options, and the availability 
of financial aid. 
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Conclusions and 
Implications 

The most commonly slated goal ol‘ early 
intervention programs is to increase 
college enrollment rales. The early 
intervention programs that will most 
effectively aehievc this goal arc (hose 
that include components aimed at ad- 
dressing the range of factors tlial itiHu- 
cncc college enrollment behavior. H 
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Edilor.s note: For more information 
about many of the early inicrveniion 
pragrattts discussed in this article, 
sec "Early Intervention Resources" 
on page 32. 

Is there any evidence that early interven- 
tion programs iictiially work? And if so, 
wliich type of program works bc.st? Can 
discussing college, visiting n campus, 
receiving mentoring, and having parents 
learn more about what it means to go 
to college actually improve the odds 
that disadvantaged students will go to 
college? These are some of the ques- 
tions this nnicle attempts to answer. 

Although early intervention may 
intuitively sound like a good way to 
increase college attendance, it is im- 
portant to lest this assumption with 
research and evaluation. Research and 
evaluation can also provide informa- 
tion about ways to improve programs. 

Section I : Understanding Eariy Intervention 



There are two different types of re- 
search conducted on early interven- 
tion programs: program evaluation 
studies and national studies. Progratn 
evaluations arc rare- -few programs 
have been examined, and only the 
largest TRIO program. Upward Bound, 
has received much attention. In addi- 
tion, few national .studies have been 
conducted, but a national study of the 
Upward Bound program is currently 
in progress. 

Research on early intervention pro- 
grams has been hindered by .several 
factors, including a lack of funding; 

Ihc small size of most programs; and 
program diversity with respect to goals, 
services, eligibility criteria, and types 
of sponsors. Consequently, little com- 
prehensive and reliable data related to 
program outcomes exist, and variation 
in program characteristics makes 
it difficult to generalize research 



results. Yet, despite these problems, 
preliminary research suggests that 
participation in earl\ intervention pm 
grams can substantially enhance disad 
vaiUagcd students' ability to attend 
college hy intlueneing main of the 
factors that promote college enrollment 

This article examines ihc effect ol eaiiv 
inicrveniion programs on students’ 
cx|>cctations al>oul attending college, 
parents’ expectations about their child 
ren's attending college, course selection 
in high school, dcvclopmciit of aca 
demic skills, high school CiHA and 
college entrance examination sou'cs. 
Itigh school retention and gradual ion 
rale.s, knowledge of posisceondary 
options, knowledge of admissaons 
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pnK’fdurL's. fniaucial aid awards, college 
enrolimem rales, and college rotenlion 
and graduation rales. The article also 
dl^eusses current knowledge related 
to the l>ix’ id program lhal works l>est, 
tniiire directions tor research, and linii- 
laiKMis ol earl> intervention programs. 

Program Effects 

Students' Expectations 
About Attending College 

Man) studies sliow liiai one of the 
most significant barriers to the pursuit 
posiseeondar) ediiealion is the 
inahilit) ol studenls to imagine ihein- 
^el\es IP college ((’oles, 10^2). Elarly 
inier\entioii programs e.\eel at remov- 
ing this harrier. For example, a sliuU' 
id eighth graders suggests lhal sui- 
deiUs enrolled in early intervention 
programs have higher expectations 
tihoiil attending eollege than those 
^^ho are not enrolled in a program 
\ Ma>er. ). The stud) also siig- 
gesls lhal students in these programs 
base more self-eont'idenee. which can 
lead to other posiii\e ouiLomes. I’he 
latest siudv of Upward Hound also 
pioMiles evidence lhai studenls en- 
rolled m early iniervenlion programs 
\)A\L‘ ilighoi expectations of going to 
^.ollegc (Myers and Sehirm, U)^>7). 

In addition, researeli suggests that 
the longer a student participates in a 
piogiain. the higher his ov her expcc- 
ladons about attending college will 
be 1 l arrow, Kaplan, and Hein, I*-)??), 
iloweser. these studies did not exam- 
ine the actual numherol siiidcnis that 
\seni on to eollege. biiUire research 
needs to examine whether e.xpccta- 
uous uim mtt» lealitv . 

Parents' Expectations 
About Their Children's 
Attending College 

I’.irenis play a signilicaiil role in their 
children s expeetations lor attending 
and succeed mg in eollege. especially 
Nwtli respect ti» the enrollment of 
moderate to liiglMisk teens in 
posisecoiular) edneatioii (Horn and 
Chen. The latest study of 

I pwaid Homul suggests lhal parental 

III, /A7( A'euru 



expectations increase when children 
with low expectations enroll in the 
program (Myers and Sehirm, 1997). 
Studenls arc more likely to enroll in 
poslsccondary education when their 
parents have high education expecta- 
tions for them (Horn and Chen, 1998), 

Course Selection in 
High School 

One of the most significant predictors 
of college enrollment and success is 
the completion of rigorous academic 
course work during middle and high 
school. With respect to disadvantaged 
studenls, this may be the most signifi- 
cant predictor (Horn and Chen, 1998; 
Adelman, 1999). Past studies and the 
latest Upward Bound study provide 
evidence that students in early inter- 
vention programs tend to take more 
rigorous cour.se work than their 
coiiiiterparis who arc not enrolled in 
programs (Myers and Sehirm, 1997). 
In addition, the Upward Bound study 
found that the program has a positive 
effeet on the number of academic 
courses that students take (Myers and 
Sehirm, 1997). For example, Upward 
Bound students lend to take more 
science, math, English, foreign lan- 
guage, and social studies courses than 
students not enrolled in the program 
(Myers and Sehirm, 1997), 

Development of 
Academic Skills 

Academic skill development is closely 
related to taking more rigorous course 
work. Several studies show lhal early 
intervention programs focusing on 
study skills leach students the basic 
reading, writing, matlicmaiical, and 
thinking skills ncccs.sary to eoinplclc 
more rigorous course work (Farrow, 
Kaplan, and F'cin, 1977). 

Some studies also illustrate that pro- 
grams that include academic skills com- 
ponents help suidenis improve their 
grades, making access to college easier. 

[ ‘or example, a study of the Oklahoma 
Higher Learning Access Program illus- 
trates that, on average, students enrolled 
in the program have higher grade point 
averages then students not enrolled in 
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the program (Oklahoma Slate Regents 
for Higher Education, 1998). 

High School GPA and 
College Entrance 
Examination Scores 

At this point, it is unclear whether 
participation in early intervention 
programs affects a student’s grade 
point average (GPA) in high school. 
Some evaluation studies have found 
that higher GPAs are associated with 
participation in particular programs, 
but the national outcomes study of 
Upward Bound did not find that the 
program affected GPAs (Jung and 
Applied Systems Institute, 1984: 

Moore and others, 1997). 

Upward Bound places a heavy emphasis 
on preparing studenls for college en- 
trance examinations. However, there is 
euncnlly minimal evidence about the 
program's effect on these scores, which 
arc key to eollege admissions. This 
effect will be examined in the ongoing 
Upward Bound study (a six-year study), 
and a report should be available in 2001 . 

High School Retention 
and Graduation Rates 

A primary goal of early intervention 
programs is keeping disadvantaged 
students in high .school (M mask in, 
1997). Sonic programs have been 
shown to increase high school reten- 
tion and graduation rales (Muraskin. 
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1^)97). Overall, however, there is 
mixed evidence about whether pro- 
gram participation has a positive effect 
on high school graduation rates (Far- 
row, Kaplan, and Fein, 1977; Jung and 
Applied Systems Institute, 1984). 

Knowledge of 
Postsecondary Options 

Most studies show that early interven- 
tion programs inform students about 
postsecondary education (Silva and 
Kim, 1998), including the different 
types of institutions, admissions re- 
quirements, sources of financial aid, 
and approaches to examining college 
choices (Coles, 1992). In some early 
inlcrvcntioii programs, parents also 
receive information about college 
choices. Evaluation studies suggest 
that early intervention programs might 
also enhance parents’ interest in ob- 
taining higher education for them- 
selves (Silva and Kim, 1998). 

Knowledge of 
Admissions Procedures 

Impact studies show that students en- 
rolled in early intervention programs 
have the skills, tools, and understanding 
to complete college applications, sifpply 
financial aid information, and negotiate 
other admissions processes that have 
been barriers to college attendance in 
the past (Biirkhcimer, Riccobono, and 
Wisenbaker, 1979). In addition, prob- 
lems that students typically encounter in 
the admissions and financial aid pro- 
cesses arc more likely to be resolved 
when students arc enrolled in early 
intervention programs (Coles, 1992). 

Financial Aid Awards 

Many studies show that students in 
early intervention programs receive 
larger initial financial aid package.s 
than comparison group members also 
attending college (Farrow, Kaplan, and 
Fein, 1977; Jung and Applied Systems 
Institute, 1984; Myers and Schirni, 
1997). Early intervention students 
apply in greater numbers for financial 
aid, and the aid they receive is more 
often in the form of grants than loan.s 
(Levine and Nidiffer. 1996). 
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College Enrollment Rates 

An important study that evaluated 
many different types of early interven- 
tion programs found that students at 
risk who participate in high school 
early intervention programs are nearly 
twice as likely to enroll in a four-year 
college as those who do not participate 
(Horn and Chen, 1998). Students in 
early intervention programs are also 
more likely to be chosen by their first- 
or second-choice school than students 
in comparison groups, and they are 
more likely to attend four-year in.stitu- 
tions, more selective institutions, and 
institutions with TRIO programs 
(Burkheimer, Riccobono, and 
Wisenbaker, 1979), 

Evaluations of specific early interven- 
tion programs, including TRIO (feder- 
ally funded programs that include 
Upward Bound and Talent Search), 
reveal that college enrollment rates for 
program participants arc generally very 
high — from 60 percent to 90 percent, 
depending on the program and region 
(SiLa and Kim, 1998). A study con- 
ducted by the Council for Opportunity 
in Education found that Upward Bound 
students arc four times more likely to 
earn undergraduate degrees than stu- 
dents from similar backgrounds who do 
not participate in TRIO program.s (Silva 
and Kim, 1998). The study also showed 
that Upward Bound students arc more 
likely to enroll in four-year institutions 
than two-year institutions (Silva and 
Kim, 1998). A national study of Talent 
Search in 1990 found that 73 percent 
of Talent Search students went on to 
college (cited in Silva and Kim, 1998). 

Students who participate in the “I Have 
a Dreani”^ (IHAD) Program also show 
remarkable outcomes with respect to 
college attendance (Levine and Nidiffer. 
1996). Before entering IMAO, the parti- 
cipants had an anticipated dropout rale 
of 7^i percent and were not expected to 
attend college (Levine and Nidiffer, 
1996). After completing IHAD, all of 
the participants liiiibiicu high school, 
and approximately 50 percent completed 
at Ica.st two years of college (Levine and 
Nidiffer, 19%). 
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College Retention and 
Graduation Rates 

Limited information exists regarding 
the effect of early intervention pro- 
grams on college retention and gradua- 
tion rates (Jung and Applied Systems 
Institute, 1984). This stems, in pari, 
from the difficulty associated with 
identifying the specific effects of the 
college environment on these rales 
(Myers and Schirm, 1997). 

Which Programs 
Work Best? 

Because early intcrvcnliop programs 
are so diverse, research results do not 
necessarily indicate which programs, 
or specific program components, work 
best. However, some evaluation studies 
do suggest that program diversity is 
critical. Although there has been no 
large-scale study to support this asser- 
tion, information is forthcoming. Most 
of the research results described in this 
article were derived from studies that 
were conducted on the most comprehen- 
sive early intervention programs. Com- 
parative studies of high-involvement 
and low-involvemcnt programs arc 
needed to determine which programs 
work best. 

Limitations of Early 
Intervention Programs 

Some limitations of early intervention 
programs have been noted in previous 
research. One area — systemic change 
within schools — is not addressed by 
most programs. For example, some 
critics suggest that most existing early 
intervention programs arc loo costly 
and serve too few students. This 
criticism has led to the development of 
GEAR UP, a federal program that 
focuses on systemic change by target- 
ing schools rather than individual 
students. The hope is that GEAR UP 
will have a larger effect on creating 
opportunities for all students. 

Some critics also suggest that dropout 
rates u.ssociatcd with early interven- 
tion programs arc too high. Dropouts 
often do not become part of program 
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evaluations, so problems within 
programs arc somclimcs overlooked. 

Future Directions 
for Research 

Although some research cuncntly 
exists, further research on the effect of 
early intervention programs is needed. 
For example, some studies suggest the 
need for early intervention programs 
that target students before they reach 
the high school years, the cunent focus 
of most programs (Levine and Nidiffer, 
1996), but further research could pro- 
vide insight into the effects of program 
implementation in grade 6 versus grade 
8 or 9. Research is also needed to find 
ways to prevent students from dropping 
out of early intervention programs (for 
example, structuring the programs so 
they do not interfere with students' 
ability to hold an afterschool job). 
Another important issue for future 
research is a comparison of program 
costs and outcomes. More research in 
this area could guide policy decisions 
and help optimise funding. 

Conclusion 

Although research on early interven- 
tion programs is only preliminary, it 
does suggest the important role such 
programs play in decreasing the high 
school dropout rate, increasing col- 
lege attendance, preparing students 
for more rigorous course work, help- 
ing students develop supplemental 
study skills, increasing financial aid 
awards for college, and raising stu- 
dents' expectations about attending 
college. Although these are the stron- 
gest results, there may be many other 
positive effects that have yet to be 
discovered. C 
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.Section I : Understanding Early Intervention 



The Role of Early Intervention in 
Education Reform 

Watson Scott SwaiT and l>*ivid Roth 



Kducators, policymakers, and research- 
ers have been spinning yam for years 
about what needs to happen within U.S. 
school systems to overcome the “rising 
tide of mediocrity’* reported in A Nation 
at Risk: The Imperative for Educational 
Reform (National Commission on 
Excellence in Education, 1983). Educa- 
tion activists and .social progressives 
have long documented the struggles of 
America’s most impoverished young . 
people, and most of them have reached 
the same di.sturbing conclusions. Many 
in the education community today would 
continue to agree with Jonathan Ko/.oTs 
a.sscrtion, “Children from economically 
disadvantaged backgrounds and from 
ethnically diverse backgrounds are at 
great risk in our country’s public school 
systems” ( 1991, p. 87). 

It is a powerful testament to the insti- 
tiitionali/.ation of inequity that the 
verbiage used to describe the condi- 
tion of America’s urban public schools 
has changed so little during the past 
decade. Education initiatives have 
come and gone in that time, but grave 
inequities in college preparation and 
opportunity persist. 

The problem, as wc see it, is that the 
dichotomy between the better school 
systems and the not-so-bcllcr systems — 
the haves and the have nots — presents 
problems in terms of true education 
rcfomi. vSchools. communities, and 
students at the upper end of the eco- 
nomic continuum are better prepared to 
change and adapt more quickly and 
effectively than tliosc with more modest 
means. They have the resources and. 
perhaps more important, the political 
power to ensure that change happens 
and that adequate resources are appro- 
priated. Less fortunate .school systems 



have a much more difficult time navi- 
gating the waters of change and arc 
less able to command the attention of 
America’s political leadership. They are 
often ill equipped to implement com- 
plex policies that bring about dynamic, 
positive, systemic change. 

All in all, the U.S. system of free public 
education is one of the finest in the 
world. Each year it educates more than 
50 million students, and that number 
continues to grow over time (National 
Center for Education Stati.stics. 1999). 
However, it is abundantly clear that 
far too many students ultimately fall 
through the cracks. Most chilling is the 
homogeneity of those students who arc 
not being adequately served by the pub- 
lic school system. The .system does a 
pretty good job, on average, with stu- 
dents from middle- and higher-class up- 
bringings, blit it is much less effective 
with students who arc less advantaged 
and arc underrepresented — students 
who arc predominantly poor and stu- 
dents of color. 

The Role of Early 
Intervention 

During the past few yeans, as U.S. .sup- 
port for affirmative-action policies has 
waned, an even more dire situation has 
been created for those committed to en- 
suring educational opportunities for ail 
students in American public schools. 
Understanding clearly that the elimina- 
tion of aftlrmalivc aclion means that 
students of color and other underrepre- 
sented populations will require better 
academic preparation and increased col- 
lege awareness, policymakers arc look- 
ing to programs designed to focus on 
these issues for the most disadvantaged 



middle and high school students. One 
of the outcomes of this realizarion is a 
dramatic increase in support for early 
intervention and other programs that 
scrs'c economically and academically 
disadvantaged students. As discos^cd 
throughout this publication, these pro- 
grams provide supplemental opportuni- 
ties for students at the elementary and 
secondary levels to increase their aca- 
demic skills and become more aware 
of their postsecondary opportunities. 

But programs vary greatly in whom 
they target, where they are coordinated, 
and what strategies they use. 

One important misperception is that 
early inten'cntion is part of all .schools 
in some fashion or another. Preparation 
courses for college entrance examina- 
tions, college awareness activities, 
and academic support services arc 
entrenched in the core curricula of 
higher-echelon schools. Other less 
fortunate schools struggle to include 
these important items as add-ons or 
rely on outside entities to provide this 
information to their .schools and chil- 
dren. In other words, that which is a 
de facto facet of some children's educa- 
tion is either entirely missing for others 
or is included in an ad hoc — and often 
incomplete — fashion. 

Early intervention programs — somctiincs 
emanating from colleges and universi- 
ties, sometimes from the community, 
and occasionally from within the 
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school system itself — provide an array 
of services similar, but not equal to, 
those at more affluent schools. These 
programs are, for lack of a better 
term, the “finger in the dike” of the 
U.S, education system. They plug up 
the holes where students tlow out of 
the system. 

Future Directions 

Clearly, there have been for years and 
continue to be systematic efforts at 
raising the level of preparation and 
readiness of all students for post- 
secondary education. The basic prob- 
lem is that none of these programs arc 
broad enough to provide services to 
all disadvantaged students. Some 
researchers have labeled these pro- 
grams as “wheel of fortune” opportu- 
nities for children; unless students 
arc lucky enough to be in a specific 
.school — or sometimes a specific 
class — they miss out on these support 
services (Gladieux and Swail, 1998). 

The hope is that the investment in 
strategic school reform, teaching and 
learning standards, and other drivers 
of educational progress will help 
alleviate many of the inequities in the 
school system. In the interim, to serve 
the most disadvantaged students, we 
suggest that educators and policymakers 
focus on the following four areas: 

■ Expanding access to early interven- 
tion activities. The biggest problem 
facing early intcr\'cntion is that only 
a small percentage of students re- 
ceive services, li is esliiiialed that the 
federal TRIO pn^grams .serve less 
than 10 percent of their eligible cli- 
entele. The federal GEAR UP pro- 
gram, although in its infancy, has 
only 180 projects around the coun- 
try. Wholesale funding increases in 
these programs alone would allow 
much-expanded service to thousands 
of students around the country. At 
the state and local levels, similar in- 
veslmcnts in supplementary pro- 
grains would also expand access. 



■ Improving the instructional quality 
and delivery of programs. The 
variety of programs and strategics 
ultimately results in varying program 
quality. Early inter\xntion programs 
must focus on standards of practice 
to ensure that proven strategics to 
help students arc the norm rather 
than the exception. For example, 
although mentoring programs have 
proven very successful in many 
communities, appropriate training 
and selection of mentors are critical 
to a positive experience for students. 
Unfortunately, too many early inter- 
vention programs arc not held to any 
standard of excellence. Programs 
operating in the public school envi- 
ronment must show that they have 
the tools and expertise to provide the 
very best service and most current 
information to the students and 
families they serve. 

■ Expanding opportunities for 
networking among programs. 

When asked what they consider to 
be the greatest professional devel- 
opment tool, educators say that it is 
the opportunity to network with 
colleagues. Unfortunately, staff 
from different programs almost 
never have the opportunity to meet 
and share experiences. In many 
cases, these programs must compete 
against each other, which discour- 
ages communication. Program staff 
need open lines of communication 
and more opportunities to interact 
and work together to help kids. 

■ Linking early intervention programs 
directly to schools and long-term 
systemic plans. Early intervention 
programs them.selves are unlikely to 
have any long-term or systemic ef- 
fects on the education system unlc.ss 
they have, at their core, a desire to 
help change the vcr>' system whose 
failure required their existence. Sim- 
ply put. if early intervention pro- 
grams do not form partnerships with 
the schools, they will not become 
pan of the long-term solution to the 
country’s education woes. In fact, 
some would argue that the programs 



could distract educators from making 
real change in llie schools. By com- 
municating and working toward the 
same goals, schools and programs 
can collaborate effectively and gar- 
ner support from the higher educa- 
tion, business, and community 
sectors, providing a better education 
for all students. 

Concluding Thoughts 

Regardless of how much the school sys- 
tem improves during the next 10, 20, or 
50 years, students on the lower rungs of 
the socioeconomic ladder will be at a 
disadvantage. The U.S. education sy.s- 
teni mirrors society, and as the capitalist, 
frcc-markct paradigm dictates, some 
students will win while others lose. Even 
with long-tcnn, systemic change in 
schools, students at the bottom rungs of 
the socioeconomic ladder will be much 
more likely lo fall through the cracks of 
the education system. 

The challenge for educators and policy- 
makers is to ensure that appropriate 
safety nets are in place to catch as 
many students as possible. As noted, 
many of the mechanisms already exist, 
but they suffer from inadequate sup- 
port. Ultimately, we believe that dis- 
advantaged children in America will be 
better served if the national dialog 
focuses on expanding and strengthen- 
ing early intervention program.s rather 
than debating whether they should exist 
In the first place. 
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he success of early intervention depends on support from the entire 
community^ including private organizations and foundations, government 
agencies, schools, colleges, and universities. This section of ''The ERIC Review" 
describes the types of organizations and initiatives that support early intervention programs 
and contains a profile that illustrates this support. 

Sponsors of Early 
Intervention Programs 

Lciurn W. Pema, Robert H. Fonske, and Watson Scott Swail 



lulirors note: Many early intervention 
programs and initiafive.s are discussed 
in this article. For more information 
about GEAR VP, IHAD, PFIE, Think 
College Early, and TRIO, see “Early 
Intervention Resourcc.s" on page 

Learning about early intervention pro- 
grams can be a challenge for parents 
and students not only because programs 
arc so small — programs administered 
by individual colleges and universities 
servo a median of 82 students (Chancy. 
Lewis, and Farris, — but also 

because of the wide variation in the 
types of organizations that sponsor such 
programs. Although this variety can 
make learning about programs difl'icult, 
it also helps ensure that, once existing 
programs arc Identified and located, a 
student will find a program that is well 
suited to his or her individual needs and 
eharacienstics. LInfortiinately, no com- 
prehensive directory, compendium, or 
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national clearinghouse of early inter- 
vention programs has been developed. 
However, this article docs provide a 
brief over\new of the early intervention 
programs that arc sponsored by private 
organizations and foundations; the fed- 
eral government; federal, state, and 
local government collaborations; school- 
college collaborations; and colleges and 
universities. 

Private Organizations 
and Foundations 

The first early intervention programs 
were established by private organiza- 
tions. Perhaps the most prominent 
of these programs is the “I Have a 
Drcam’^'^dHAD) Program, established 
in 1 ^)8 1 . IHAD programs arc designed 
to ensure that students stay in school, 
graduate, and go on to college or mcan- 
inglul cmploymcnl. These programs 
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include not only guaranteed free col- 
lege tuition but also academic support, 
pcnsonal guidance, and ciiliural and 
recreational activities. Participants' 
parents arc expected to become in- 
volved with program activities by 
serving as mentors, activity leaders, 
and chaperons. Individual sponsors 
identify a group of students, such as an 
entire elementary school grade or all 
students of a certain age living in a 
public housing project, to ‘"adopt." 
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The group is composed of 50 to 75 
students, on average. The sponsor 
pledges to work with and develop rela- 
tionships with the students through high 
school graduation. The sponsor is also 
responsible for providing or securing 
financial support for program costs and 
college scholarships, and it can hire a 
full-time project coordinator to assist 
students, families, and schools. More 
than 160 IHAD projects have been 
established in 63 cities, serving more 
than 13,000 students. 

In addition to the IHAD foundation, 
numerous other national, regional, stale, 
and community-based foundations 
sponsor early intervention programs. 
Professional, civic, and service organ- 
izations, as well as businesses and 
corporations, also engage in early inter- 
vention activities. (To learn more about 
collaborative efforts to expand access 
to higher education, see “College Sum- 
mit” on page 18.) 

Federal Government 

The federal government has supported 
early intervention activities since the 
mid-1960s. Starting with the Upward 
Bound program in 1964 and the Talent 
Search program in 1965, the TRIO pro- 
grams' have helped more than 1 million 
disadvantaged students complete high 
school and enroll in college. Two- 
thirds of the students served by these 
programs must come from low -income 
families (incomes of less than $24,000 
for a family of four) and must be first- 
generation college students (neither 
parent received a bachelor’s degree). 

Currently funded at $250 million, the 
Upward Bound program supports nearly 
900 Upward Bound and Upward Bound 
Malh/Science projects, providing more 
than 59,000 students in grades 9-12 
with the opportunity to succeed in high 
school and ultimately in higher educa- 
tion pursuits. Upward Bound projects 
offer extensive academic instruction 
in mathematics, science, literature, com- 
position, and foreign languages as well 
as counseling, mentoring, and other 
support services. Students meet through- 
out the school year and generally partici- 
pate in an inten.sive six-week summer 



residential or nonresidential program 
held on a college campus. 

The Talent Search program, currently 
funded at approximately $100 million, 
serves more than 323,000 students in 
grades 6-12 at 361 sites. The program 
i provides information regarding college 
admission requirements, scholarships, 
and available financial aid to partici- 
pants and their families and encourages 
participants to graduate from high 
school and to enroll in postsecondary 
programs. 

Since 1994, the U.S. Department of 
Education (ED) has worked to get 
parents and community organizations 
more involved in schools through the 
Partnership for Family Involvement 
in Education (PFIE). PFIE's mission 
is to increase families’ involvement in 
their children’s learning at home and 
in school and to use family-school- 
community partnerships to strengthen 
schools and improve s'tudent achieve- 
ment. Through PFIE, ED offers 
resources, ideas, funding, and con- 
ferences to businesses, community 
groups, religious organizations, and 
education institutions. PFIE initiatives 
have included student- and family- 
friendly policies at the workplace, 
before- and afterschool programs, tu- 
toring and mentoring initiatives, and 
donations of facilities and technolo- 
gies. One PFIE initiative especially 
pertinent to early intervention is 
Think College Early, a Web site that 



provides information on educational 
opportunities beyond high school for 
middle school students and their par- 
ents and teachers. 

Federal, State, and 
Local Government 
Collaborations 

The first fcdcral-.statc early intervention 
collaboration was established as part of 
the 1992 reauthorization of the Higher 
Education Act. This collaboration, the 
National Early Intervention Scholarship 
and Partnership (NEISP) program, pro- 
vides matching grants to states for early 
intei“vention programs. To be eligible 
for matching funds, a state’s early 
intervention program must specifically 
target low-income students; guarantee 
low-income students the financial assis- 
tance necessary to attend college; pro- 
vide counseling, mentoring, academic 
support, outreach, and other support 
sciviccs lo elementary, middle, and 
secondary .students who are at risk of 
dropping out of school; and provide 
information lo students and their parents 
about the advantages of obtaining a 
postsecondary education and about 
financial aid. 

The federal government encourages 
stales to draw upon the resources, in- 
cluding financial resources, of local 
education agencies, colleges and uni- 
versities, community organizations, 
and businesses to provide tutoring, 
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mentoring, assistance in obtaining 
summer employment, academic coun- 
seling, skills development, family 
counseling, parental involvement, and 
pre-freshman summer programs. Ap- 
propriations for NEISP have ranged 
from $200 million in fiscal year (FY) 

1993 and nearly $400 million in FY 

1994 to $3.1 million in FY l1)95, 

$3.6 million in FY 1 997, and $3.6 mil- 
lion in FY 1998. Nine states were award- 
ed NEISP grants in FY 1998: California, 
Indiana, Maryland, Minnesota, New 
Mexico, Rhode Island, Vermont, 
Washington, and Wisconsin. 

Several other states have also developed 
and supported early intervention pro- 
grams. Among the state-supported early 
intervention programs arc Arizona’s 
ASPIRE (Arizona Student Program 
Investing Resources for Education) 
program, Hawaii’s HOPE (Hawaiian 
Opportunity Program in Education) 
program, Louisiana's Taylor program. 
New York’s Liberty Scholarship and 
Partnership Program, North Carolina’s 
Legislative College Opportunity Pro- 
gram, and Oklahoma’s Higher Learning 
Access Program. 

The 1998 reauthorization of the Higher 
Education Act incorporated the central 
features of NEISP into a new initiative. 
Gaining Early Awareness and Readiness 
for Undergraduate Programs (GEAR 
UP), with the goal of increasing college 
enrollment rates among low -income 
youth. Unlike TRIO programs, GEAR 
UP targets a cohort of students rather 
than particular individuals. Under 
GEAR UP, a program must target stu- 
dents attending a school in which at 
least onc-half of the enrolled students 
arc eligible for free or reduced-price 
lunch under the National School Lunch 
Act or reside in public housing. Cur- 
rently funded at $200 million, GEAR 
UP is expected to dramatically improve 
college preparation, access, and success 
for underrepresented and disadvantaged 
groups of students. 

GEAR UP grants arc available to states 
and to partnerships comprising (a) one 
or more local education agencies repre- 
senting at least one elementary and one 
secondary school, (b) one institution of 
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higher education, and (c) at least two 
community organizations, including 
businesses, philanthropic organiza- 
tions, or other community-based enti- 
ties. GEAR UP grants arc used to fund 
programs that provide counseling and 
other support services to at least one 
grade level of students, beginning no 
later than the 7th grade and continuing 
through the 12ih grade. 

GEAR UP effectively retains all com- 
ponents of NEISP, with some minor 
changes. The major addition is the 21st- 
Century Scholars Certificate program, 
which notifies low-income students in 
grades 6-12 of their eligibility for fed- 
eral financial assistance under the Pell 
Grant program. 

School-College 

Collaborations 

In the 1970s and early 1980s, a num- 
ber of collaborative early intervention 
initiatives were developed between 
school districts and colleges. Support 
for school-college collaborations 
increased during the 1980s with the 
enhanced national interest in systemic 
school reform. School-college col- 
laborations continue to be an active 
and effective source of early interven- 
tion programs (Fenske, Geranios, and 
others, 1997). These collaborations 
typically connect a two- or four-year 
college with a middle school serving 
lower-income students and are de- 
signed to create a seamless transition 



from secondary school into a bachelor’s 
degree program. Collaborative efforts 
may include such components as 
college visits, afterschool activities, 
mentoring, articulation of admissions 
standards, tutoring, scholarships, and 
college-level summer programs 
(Fenske, Keller, and Irwin, 1999). 
Entities that have actively promoted 
school-college collaborations include 
the Education Trust, the Education 
Commission of the States, the State 
Higher Education Executive Officers, 
and the Council of Chief State School 
Officers. 

College- and 

University-Supported 

Programs 

Early intervention programs offered 
by colleges and universities generally 
target high school stude’^^s and are 
typically designed to increase college 
enrollment, academic skills develop- 
ment, and high school graduation rates 
(Chaney, Lewis, and Farris, I99!>). 
Some individual colleges and univer- 
sities sponsor programs that focus on 
increasing enrollment rates at their 
own particular institution (Perna and 
Swail, 1998). Programs sponsored by 
colleges and universities, also known 
as academic outreach programs, often 
focus on preparing at-risk students to 
pursue particular academic majors in 
college (Fenske, Geranios, and others, 
1997). Other programs seek to iden- 
tify academically or artistically gifted 
youth regardless of their backgrounds 
and encourage these students to attend 
a particular institution. Such outreach 
is not unlike the recruiting efforts of 
an institution’s intercollegiate athletic 
program. 

Community colleges have institution- 
alized early intervention through ini- 
tiatives known as “2+2,” or middle 
college, and urban partnerships 
(Fenske, Geranios, and others, 1997). 
Such initiatives typically connect a 
community college district with one 
or more local school districts. The 
“2+2,” or middle college, program 
is an alternative program that allows 
students to earn high school and 
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college credits simulttineously while 
taking courses on a community college 
campus. Urban partnerships, which 
work to increase college enrollment 
and degree completion rales among 
underrepresented urban students, are 
coordinated by the National Center for 
Urban Partnerships and currently oper- 
ate in 16 cities nationwide (F-enskc, 
Geranios, and others, 1997). 

Conclusion 

Learning about the availability of early 
intervention programs has been ham- 
pered by the absence of a national 
directory or compendium of programs 
as well as by the wide variety of pro- 
gram sponsors and other program char- 
acteristics. We hope that a national 
clearinghouse of information on these 
programs will soon be available to 
assist students and their parents with 



locating the program that best meets 
their needs. In the meantime, please 
refer to “Early Intervention Resources’' 
on page 32 for more information about 
early intervention programs. Local 
community colleges, Tour-year col- 
leges and universities, and local school 
di.strict offices may al.so be good 
sources of information about early 
intervention programs. In most cases, 
the best initial contact will be an 
institution's chief administrator for 
stiidcni affairs. 9 

Note 

• The icmi “TRIO” describes tlic three 
original federal programs (Upward Bound, 
Talent Search, and Student Support Services) 
developed to help disadvantaged students 
progres.s through the academic pi|>eline from 
middle school to graduate school. The 
federal TRIO programs now include eight 
distinct outreach and support programs. 
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Ad nan na Kezar 



Edilors note: This ariicic presents a 
brief profile of College Summit to illits- 
irate the importani role community 
partnerships play in expanding access 
to higher education. 

College Simimii is a national nonprofit 
organization that helps low-income 
children enroll in college. Economi- 
cally disadvantaged children face 
many obstacles that typically prevent 
them from pursuing higher education. 
As a result, a large, untapped pool of 
students exists in the United Stales at 
a time when a critical shortage of 
collcge-educalcd workers threatens the 
country’s economic viability in the 
global marketplace. College Summit 
strives to develop this talent pool by 
working with students and with the 
adults and institutions that serve them. 

Since its founding in 1993, College 
Summit has served more than 1,078 
students at 37 program sites. Students 
served by the program are African 
Americans {50 percent). Latinos (36 
percent). Native Americans (10 per- 
cent), Asian Americans (2 percent), 
and Caucasians (2 percent). More 
than 83 percent of the children come 
from single-parent families. 

Components 

College Summit has three main com- 
ponents: (1) a four-day, on campus 
workshop that helps students with the 
college application process; (2) a men- 
tor training program for adults who 
provide ongoing help to students; and 
(3) a program that providc.s organiza- 
tional planning and ongoing guidance 
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to help communities and schools de- 
velop early intervention programs. 
College Summit evaluates and modi- 
fies these components as needed. 

Partners 

College Summit partners with .schools, 
youth agencies, colleges, community 
groups, and corporations throughout 
the country to help communities con- 
nect students to colleges where they 
will thrive. Some partnerships last for 
years, while others — in which College 
Summit develops its partner's ora 
community's capacities and then 
moves on — arc short term. 

College Summit receives support from 
many prominent corporations (such as 
L"''cnt Technologies, the John Nuvecn 
Company, the St. Paul Companies, and 
U S WEST ) and foundations (such as 
the Rockefeller Foundation, the John 
S. and James L. Knight Foundation, 
and the Echoing Green Foundation). 
Support from corporations and founda- 
tions is critical for program develop- 
ment and capacity b»iilding. 

Outcomes 

Since 1993, College Summit students 
have enrolled in college at a rate of 79 
percent, compared with a nationwide 
rate of 34 percent for their peers at the 
same income level who have not par- 
ticipated in the program. The college 
retention rate among program students 
i,s 80 percent; this figure is remarkable 
because it far exceeds national college 
retention rales for all students, let alone 
low-inconic students. The figure shows 
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that College Summit helps students not 
only attend but also succeed in college. 

Future 

College Summit continues to grow and 
develop. The organization is working to 
develop more corporate and foundation 
support so that it can extend its prugiam 
to more communities and students. Its 
proven track record and ongoing evalu- 
ations demonstrate its efficacy, helping 
it obtain additional funding. 

For more information about College 
Summit, call 202“26.S~7707; write to 
College Summit, P.O. Box 9966, Wash- 
ington, DC 20016; or visit the Web site 
at http://www.collcgcsumniit.org. ft 




Adrianna Ke/.ar is Director of the ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Higher F’diication at 
The George Wa.shinglon University in 
Washington. DC. 
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arents, educators, and other community members play a vital role in the 
success of early intervention. This section of "'The ERIC Review"' discusses 
how to help students find and apply to an early intervention program and describes specific steps that 
parents can take to help their child prepare for college. In addition, testimonials of students who have 
participated in early intervention programs appear throughout this section. Students, parents, and edu- 
cators will find the participants" observations and experiences both illuminating and inspiring. 

Identifying Selecting 
and Applying to an Early 
Intervention Program 

Amt S. Coles 



Editor' s note: The Student Snap.shots" 
that appear throughout this ariicia 
represent the experiences of actual 
students. The students names have 
been changed to protect their privacy. 

Identifying, selecting, and applying 
to an early intervention program is 
similar to finding a college that fits 
the reeds, interests, and personality 
of the stiidcnt. Parents and students 
will find that, like colleges, early 
intervention programs vary. Some 
programs prepare students for college 
through afterschool tutoring sessions 
and skill-building classes; others 
offer Saturday workshops, college 
exploration clubs, or intensive 



summer programs. However, al! pro- 
grams strive to strengthen students’ 
academic skiil.s, help them learn to 
manage their time, and provide them 
with opportunities to explore new 
ideas and interests. 

This article des^^ribes resources for 
identifying early intervention pro- 
grams, criteria for selecting a pro- 
gram, and tips for applying to a 
program. In addition, the article dis- 
cusses what students can do to ont 
the most out of a program and what 
parents and other family members 
can do to support students’ efforts. 




Ann S. Coles is Senior Vice President of 
Education Information Services at The 
Education Resources Institute ( ITRI) in 
Boston, Massachusctt.s. 
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Resources for 
Identifying Programs 

Local Resources 

Schools are an excellent starting point 
for finding information about early 
intervention programs. Guidance coun- 
selors and teachers often know about a 
wide range of programs that take place 
during (he school year or in the summer. 
In addition^ staff members know about 
their students’ experiences in particular 
programs and how those programs have 
benefited their students. School libraries, 
as well as college- and career-planning 
centers in high schools, typically main- 
tain files of precollcgc career explora- 
tion and enrichment programs. 

A school district's guidance office is 
also an excellent resource. This office 
assembles and disseminates commu- 
niiywide information about early inter- 
vention programs; in some districts, it 
even distributes an annual directory of 
enrichment programs to every middle 
and high school student. 

Many community colleges and universi- 
ties sponsor early intervention programs 
and other academic-enrichment pro- 
grams. Infomiation can be obtained by 
calling the college’s general informa- 
tion number and asking for the school- 
collcgc partnership office or community 
relations office. The admissions office 
is another good resource. 

Staff members of churches and com- 
munity agencies that work with young 
people often know about early inter- 
vention programs. Staff members arc 
frequently contacted by, and refer 
many students to, programs that are 
.seeking students. In addition, some 
Boys and Girls Cdubs, YMCAs, 
YWCAs, and other youth-serving orga- 
nizations offer early intervention pro- 
grams or incorporate college-planning 
information into their tutoring and 
mentoring programs. Counselors at 
youth employment programs know 
about career exploration programs, 
many of which involve preparing 
students for a college major that is 
related to a particular career, such as 
engineering, medicine, or law. 



Communitywide information resources 
include public libraries. United Way 
infomiation and referral services, and 
municipal government offices. Like 
United Way, some libraries have in- 
fomiaiion and referral services. Munici- 
pal governments, particularly in urban 
areas, often publish ‘‘teen yellow pages” 
or similar directories of youth services, 
including early preparation and college- 
planning resources. 

State Resources 

At the state level, the dcpartnieiit of 
education and the board of higher educa- 
tion arc useful for identifying early inter- 
vention programs. State department of 
education Web sites typically have sec- 
tions for parents and students that pro- 
vide college-planning resources and may 
include information about enrichment 
programs. Links to each state’s Web site 
are provided on the National Association 
of Slate Boards of Education's Web site 
(hiipi/Avww.naslic.org/stalcprorilclxidy. 
html). Slate board of higher education 
Web sites may also have infoiTnation 
about programs, tanks to these sites can 
be accessed through the U.S. Dcpaitrnent 
of Education’s Directory of State Grant 
Agencies (http://www.cd.gov/officcs/ 
OPE/agcncies.html). 

National Resources 

At the national level, the best sources 
of infoimaliori for identifying early 



intervention programs can be accessed 
through the Internet. For example, ihc 
U.S. Department of Educauon (hup:// 
www.cd.gov/thinkcollcgc), the Federal 
TRIO Programs (http://www.cd.gov/ 
officcs/OPE/HEP/trio), the National 
1"RI0 Clearinghouse (hllp://www. 
irioprograms.org/elearinghouse), and the 
College Board ( http://www.col Icgeboard. 
org) have Web sites that provide pro- 
gram descriptions, eligibility criteria, 
and other relevant information. (For 
more information about these and other 
national online resources, see ’‘Early 
Intervention Resources” on page ^2.) 

Criteria for Selecting 
a Program 

The most important considerations 
when selecting an early intervention 
program are student needs and interests, 
program duration and location, student 
eligibility criteria, and p.v^gram cost. 

Student Needs 
and Interests 

Students should choose an early imciwcn- 
lion program that fits ilicir needs and 
interests. Although all programs place a 
heavy emphasis on building academic 
skills, they can vary with respect to the 
amount of structure imposed (mi the stu- 
dent. In addition, some programs focus 
on a particular career or field, such as 
science, mathematics, arts, or technology. 



student Snapshot 

Ly, a ninth i’radcr at a large urban high school, knew 
he wanted to go to college but felt he needed more infor 
mation and tutoring than his school offered. At a school 
assembly, he heard a staff member from a federally funded 
Upward Bound program talk about how the program could 
help students improve theirgrades and could guide them 
through the college admissions process. Learning about 
how (»thor students from his high school had participafed 
in Upward Bound and had done well convinced James to 
apply to the program. 
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student Snapshot 

Myro (ionxdkv.. <in ('ij;htli gidtlor, wtinlc'd (ho oxporionco of'liv 
iiyt; ci\v<iy from Immo ond hor own sohodulo without 

horpcironls input. Whon d ro|7ro,sontdtivoof d (wo wook.sunv 
morpro.nrdm (dr l.<il inn womon visitod Myro's hif^h school, 
Myi'd rodli/od thdt thoproHi'dm, which wds otforod byd nodrby 
womons collo.^o, would provide hor wit h the opportunity to 
live on u colk'tio cdin|)ii.s und to ho indopondont.Tlio roprosoiv 
(dtivo cdllod .Myrd's pnronts looxpldin (ho progrdm und (odis 
ntss the oxporioncos of 4>iiis from simildr bdckgrounds. When 
Myrds ptU'onts hodrd ihdt (hoirddui’liiorwould rocoivo help 
with propdrin.^ rorcollo.4>odnd thdtcoun.s(>lors VA'ould ho living 
with (ho students in the rosidonco hulls, they wore convinced 
to lot hor dltond. 



Program Duration 
and Location 

St.)me early inicrvcnlioii proerams 
otTer yciir-nnmd activities: others take 
place during the school )ear or sum- 
mer only, During the scluu)l year, 
activities occur after school at tiearby 
colleges or community agencies. Siini- 
mer programs are usual ly intensive 
experiences in whieli students reside 
on a college campus for two to six 
weeks. Many summer prognmis in- 
clude continuing support during the 
school year in the forin of irienloring, 
Saturday workshops and field trips, 
aflersehool tutoring and help with 
homework, and return visits to the 
campus where the program took place.* 

Student Eligibility Criteria 

Idigihility criteria, which are important 
in detern lining which students are 
cho.sen to participate, can vary widely 
across early intervention programs. 

Age and grade level are common crite- 
ria used in making admission deci- 
sions. l-iarly intervention programs also 
target stuclcnls at specific academic 
skill levels; a few programs are de- 
signed for gilled students, while oth- 
ers target at-risk students who have 



potential hut need academic support, 
counseling, or both. Other admission 
criteria include family income (some 
programs accept only students in I ami- 
lies with incomes below official pov- 
erty levels), geographic location (many 
programs give preference to students 
who attend a particular high school or 
live in a specific eomnuinity), and 
linguistic background. 



Program Cost 

The cost of an early intervention pro- 
gram is almost never a harrier to the 
participation of an interested student, 
regardless of family income. Programs 
that serve students from low-income 
families are usually free. Other programs 
charge tuition hut ty^iically offer schol- 
arship assistance based on a student \s 
financial need. If money is an issue, 
find out which programs include finan- 
cial assistance. 

Other Criteria 

111 addition to considering student needs 
and interests, program duration and loca- 
tion. student eligibility criteria, and pro- 
gram cost, parents and students should 
a;;lc the following questions before se- 
lecting an early intervention program: 

■ What are the progranTs goals? 

■ What activities are .students in- 
volved with? What is the schedule 
for a typical day? 

■ What do students learn by partici- 
pating in the program, and what are 
tile results? Do the students have 
higher test scores, improved grades, 
or better attendance or behavior? 

■ Who staffs the program - professional 
teachers, college students, or others? 

■ If the program is residential, what 
are the housing arrangements? 



student Snapshot 

As on only child living in ci one poi'ent. home, Cindy McConnell 
(bund herself without a pluco to live when hermother, convicted 
on o drug chorge, went to prison. i\ concerneil teacher, knowing 
of Cindy's need for support, linked her with o coun.solor ofo fed- 
erolly funded Upword Bound progmm .it o neurby university. 
The Upwurd Hound counselor helped C indy f ind u ploce to live 
(ind provided Cindy witli .icodemic sii|)port through .itterschool 
(utoringond weekend dctivities. Cindy spent .summers in the 
U|nv<ird Bound residenti.il progrom on (he university c.impus, 
improved her.ic.idemic perfornidiiee suhstcinti.illy in spite of 
hei'iierson.il diffiailties, .ind received <i (till college schol.irship. 
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Whal adults live with the siucicnts? 
Do boys and girls live in the same 
building or in separate ones? 

■ What are llie expectations lor 
students and the rules for student 
conduct? 

■ Where have program graduates 
gone to college? What kind of 
financial aid have they received? 

■ I low many students apply, and how 
many arc selected? What are the 
selection criteria? Is preference given 
to particular students, sucli as sib- 
lings of current or former program 
pan iei pants? If so, on what basis? 

■ Does the program liave a support 
system for parents? 

■ Do staff members contact students 
and parents to address problems on 
a timely basis? 

■ Arc tlicrc resources to help students 
overcome potentially distracting 
family issues? 

■ Will the program slay the course 
with a committed but struggling 
student? 

Tips for Applying 
to a Program 

After students have identified early 

intervention programs that fit their 

selection criteria, they should 

■ ('onlacl each program directly for 
information about the application 
requirements. 'These typically in- 
clude forms to be completed by the 
student and his or her parents (or 
guardians), an interview, and a stu- 
dent essay. In addition, programs 
often require parents to complete a 
form that Indicates their coinmilmenl 
to supporting their ciiild\s participa- 
tion and to attending infomiational 
workshops and other activities. Pro- 
grams may also require a student's 
school transcripts and medical infor- 
mation, rcconimcndathms from 
teachers and other adults who know 
the student well, and documentation 
of family income. 

■ Make an appointment to visit each 
program. Most programs encourage 
students, as well as parents, to visit 
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StueJent Snapsliol 

loromo lirown was f inisliinj'sc'vontli {^ratk* wlu'ii his modicT 
and only parent died.CoiKvrned alxnit iemmes depression 
and failing }>r(Kles, a teat her asked (liecoimselorirom the I dii 
eat ional Talent Se<OTh pr()iecl serving his school lohelp 
Jc'rome.'I'heTaleni, Search eoimselor found that Jerome was 
fasdnatod with marine life. The coiiiiseloi idenlif ic>d summer 
marine' c'xplorat ion pro^>ram and persiiadc'd llic' pro^tram to 
provide. lerome wit li a full sdtolarship. l'lu' proj^ram c<ipturc'cl 
.lerome's ima^>ination, and lie rc'tnrnc'd (osciiool in (lie fall witli 
renewed confidence and interc'st in Ic'arnin^. 



the program site before applying, 
and sonic require a visit as part of 
the application process. 

■ Write an essay (if one is required 
for admission) describing the expe- 
riences and ideas that have inllti- 
eiiccd their personal development. 

i or example, students often write a 
dc.scription of a family member, a 
niajor event in their life (such as a 
move or an illness), or an experi- 
ence that changed them signifi- 
cantly. Correct grammar, correct 
spelling, and neatness are critical. 

■ Ask for rccommetidations from 
adults who know their strengths, 
appreciate tlicir talents, and support 
tlicii development. Sludcnls who 
are unsure about the best person to 
ask should seek advice from llic 
program's director or counselor. 
Students can also ask misted peers 
to suggest approachable adults who 
could best provide assistance. 

H Ask about application deadlines ami 
make certain that their application 
materials are submitted on time. 
Students should also cheek with the 
program’s admissions oU'icc to 
verify that their transcripts, recom- 
mendations, and other application 
materials have been received. If 
everything was not received, stu- 
dents need to remind the appropri- 
ate individuals or offices to submit 
the materials as soon as possible. 



Getting the Most 
From a Program 

The most important factor in determin- 
ing how much a student will benefit 
from pariieipating in an early inteuen 
lion program is personal motivation. 

To succeed, students must liave a dcai 
imdersiaiuling fd ilie program's goals 
and cxpeelalioiis iii advance. Pnigram 
staff members will expect students to 
develop new skills and lake on nevs 
challenges. A positive attitude is a!si» 
imporfanl; Students nnist be open to 
new experiences, willing to dn ihiiu's 
differently, and willing lo establish 
relationships witli people from ditfer 
cut backgrounds. T he most siiecesstul 
students are the ones who choose to 
participate and then eommil them- 
selves wholeheartedly to meeting the 
program's cxpeeiations. 

Support From 
Families 

Like sludcnls. parents and other lamilv 
memhers must clearly undeistaiu! the 
progranrs goals and expeetattoiis m 
advance, as well as the resulting de- 
mands that the program places on siii 
dents. Stiidcnls wlio participate in earlv 
intervention programs will neetl the 
encouragement ami support of family 
members to help them meet and over 
come challenges that they enconnicr.® 
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HelpingYourCMd 
Prepare for College 

Jacqueline Kiii^ 



It has Kvomk* ;i iniism that stMiie type of 
}K)siscconOar> education is ncccssao' lor 
success in \ economy. Most par- 
ents appiccialo the importance of higher 
education. I hey also worry about whe- 
ther their child will be admiued to the 
college o! his or her choice and wonder 
how ificy will pay for college once their 
son or daughter has been accepted. 

Parents can ease the transition to col- 
lege by helping their child prepare in- 
icllecliially and tlnancially and by 
learning about the college admissions 
and tiiiancial aid proee.sscs. Those 
tasks w ill he easier if parents .start the 
college-planning process when their 
child is ver> young and break it down 
into manageable steps. This article dc- 
scnlK's the steps that parents can take 
to help their child prepare for college 
at each singe of lilc. 



Preschool 

Many people assume that the high 
school years are the most important 
for college preparation^ but the most 
crucial period is when a child is very 
young. During their child’s preschool 
years, parents must make the core 
investment to help prepare their child 
for success in college. 

One of the decisions that expectant 
parents should make is how they will 
go about saving for their child’s col- 
lege education. This may seem too 
soon to start saving, but investing even 
a small amount of money each month 
will pay huge dividends if parents start 
early. Although many parents will not 
be able to save all the money necessary 
to pay for four years of college, they 
should save as much as they can be- 
cause ( I ) every dollar saved typically 



increases in value through compound 
interest and is money that they or their 
child will not have to borrow to pay for 
college, and (2) the financial aid sys- 
tem presumes that paying for college 
is a paimership between parents, stu- 
dents, the government, the private sec- 
tor, and colleges. Most students rely on 
all these sources to pay for college. 

Parents can also help prepare their child 
for college by investing in his or her 
intellectual development. Research on 
brain development now indicates that 
the most rapid and intense period of 
intellectual development in humans is 
during the first years of life (Barnet and 
Barnet, 1998). Paients can stimulate and 
encourage their child’s natural curiosity 
and capacity for learning by talking, 
reading, and singing to their baby; en- 
gaging their toddler in conversation; 
and choosing toys and entertainment 
that are intellectually enriching. 

Another aspect of fostering intellectual 
development is encouraging the child’s 
aspirations and expectations for the 
future. Many people credit their success 
to their parents for having believed in 
them and for having told them that they 
could be whatever they wanted to be. It 
is especially important for low-income 
parents, who may have lacked parental 
encouragement when they were young, 
to transmit a message of hope and high 
expectations to their child. 

Parents can encourage their child’s 
dreams by talking about what he or 
she might want to be someday, expos- 
ing their child to a variety of career 



Jacqueline E. King is Director of bcderal 
Policy Analysis at the American Council on 
Education in Washington, DC. 



Preparing Your CMld for College: 
CruciM Steps for Par<^ts 

■ Investigate and choose a savings plan as early as possible. 

■ Invest in your child's intellectual development beginning in infancy. ; . .. 

■ Encourage your child’s high hopes and dreams for the future. 

■ Actively participate in your child's school experience. 

■ Meet wilh a school guidance counselor to ensure that your child is enrolled in college 
preparaloty courses in middle and high school. 

■ Investigate colleges wilh your child before his or her junior year in high school. 

■ Visit your child's colleges of choice. 

■ Learn about and apply for financial aid. 

■ Establish 3 budget and financing plan for your child's college education. 
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options, and choosing toys that allow 
their child to live out his or her dreams 
about the future. As their child ma- 
tures, parents can describe the type of 
postsecondary education that various 
careers require and can introduce the 
vital concept that future success is 
predicated on achievement in school. 

Elementary and 
Middle School 

As their child enters and then prog- 
resses through school, parents can con- 
luiuc pi sparing him or her for college 
by building on the work that they have 
already done and by helping their child 
have a school experience that is happy, 
enriching, and productive. 

Children of all ages need their parents’ 
active interest and participation in the 
education process. During the elemen- 
tary school years, parents can encourage 
their child to challenge him- or herself 
in school, help their child develop good 
study habits, and support their child's 
involvement in school- and community- 
based exiracurricular activities. Parents 
should also stay in close contact with 



: teachers and, when possible, volunteer at 

I school in some capacity. For additional 
parent activities that arc recommended 
during the elementary and middle 
school years, see the box on this page. 

Early exposure to college helps chil- 
dren develop the expectation that 
higher education will be part of their 
future. During the elementary and 
middle school years, parents should 
make a conscious effort to introduce 
their child to different college envi- 
ronments. For example, parents can 
show their child different types of 
institutions, such as a large public 
university and a .small private college, 
so that he or she can begin to under- 
stand the diverse nature of higher edu- 
cation. Parents who have not attended 
college may find that casual, early 
experiences on campus, such as sim- 
ply touring the grounds, can make 
the prospect of sending their child 
to college seem less daunting. 

During the middle school years, many 
schools begin to track students into either 
a college preparatory or general course 
of study. The U.S. Depaiimcnt of Educa- 
I tion (ED) recommends that children take 



Parent Activities During the 
Elementary and Middle School Years 



■ Recognize that education is a liielong 
process. 

■ Recognize that there are many places 
where learning can take place. 

■ Recognize school as work. 

■ Encourage extracurricular and 
outside school activities. 

■ Maintain a link with the school. 

■ Serve as a home teacher or tutor. 

■ Provide a constructive study climate. 



■ Encourage mastery ot basic skills. 

■ - Become Involved in your child's 

school work. 

■ Express respect for effort. 

■ Recognize doing one’s best as 
success. 

■ Recognize degrees of competency. 

■ Emphasize the importance ot school. 

■ Encourage positive work attitudes. 



This mtorrnallon is adapted from National Association ior College Admission Counseling. 1998. 
PACT: Parents and Counselors Together Alexandria. VA; Author. (Available online at http:// 
www.nacac.com/marketplace1 .hlml) 
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certain types of counscs in middle school 
or junior high school (see the box on 
page 27), Parents should n.onitor course 
schedules carefully and intervene if their 
child is being placed into courses that do 
not prepare .students for college. 

Although children .should take all the 
ED-rccommended courses, it is crucial 
that they take algebra in grade 8 and 
geometry in grade 9 because these two 
courses arc the linchpin of the college 
preparatory curriculum. Children who 
take algebra and geometry at these 
respective times are far more likely to 
attend college than those who do not 
(College Board, 1990). 

High School 

Early in their child’s freshman year of 
high school, parents should meet with a 
school guidance counscUir to ensure that 
their child enrolls in college prcparatoiy' 
courses. (For a list of rccoimncndcd 
college preparatory' courses, see the box 
on page 28.) Taking — and doing well 
in — these cour.ses arc a child’s iwo most 
important responsibilities in high school. 
Children inlcrc.stcd in attending a highly 
competitive college or university should 
also enroll in honors and advanced 
phiccincnt courses. 

During the first two years of high 
.school, parents and students should 
familiari/c themselves with various 
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A Message From a Student 

My name is KeAnna Brown. I’m a sophomore at Heritage High School in 
Newport News, Virginia. 'I'his is my fifth year in the Educational Talent 
Search (ETS) program at Hampton University. 

ETS has helped me develop the skills to succeed in school and prepare for 
college. My teachers at ITTS have helped me with homework, school projects, 
time managemeni , and college planning.'Ehe program has also provided me 
with tutoring, counseling, and study skills development— helping me attain 
a grade point average of 3.61 and a rank of lOth in a class of 472 students. 

As an K I'S student. I've also had the opportunity to participate in various 
activities that will help me succeed in college and in my future profession, 
medicine. Through the ETS Job Shadowing and Mentoring Program, I have been paired with a 
professor who has the same career interests as I do. ETS also gave me the opportunity to attend 
Howard University's Summer Residential Math and Science Initiative (MSI) Program. While there, 

1 took a science class that taught me how to distinguish between .scientific evidence and personal 
opinion. The program also took us to the NASA Research Center, the National Air and Space Mu- 
seum, the Great Blacks in Wax Museum, and various other places in the Baltimore-Washington, DC. 
area. These experiences have contributed to my understanding of scientific knowledge and my 
ideas of how I can contribute as a doctor. 

El'S has also taught me to be independent. It has encouraged me to participate in clubs, atlilctic 
events, organizations, work, and community activities. Once, my classmates and I were featured on 
KID TA1.K, a TV talk show for kids, in which we talked about leadership and how it plays a major 
role in our lives today. 

My experiences in ETS hove helped me win the Mayor's Outstanding Youth Award, third place in 
Howat'd Univei"sity’s MSI Science Bowl, and an Outstanding Leadership Award. 1 have also been recog 
nized for perfect attendance and through membership in the A-B Honor Roll. I also had t he honor of 
participatingin the Youth Olympiesat Mary Washington College. 1 would like to thank Hampton Uni 
versityand the entire ETS stafffor their help and support in get ting mo where I am today! 




Ke'Ama Bro\\'n is a 
school studeni in Viroinia. 
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Recommended Course Work for 
Students in Middle School or 
Junior High School 



Type of Course 

Math 



English, science, and 
history and geography 

Foreign language, 
computer science, 
and the arts 



When and Why To Take the Course 

Every year, including algebra I in grade 8 and geometry in 
grade 9. Algebra ana geometry are the foundation tor all 
college math and science courses. 

Every year. Along with math, these subjects form the core of 
academic preparation for college. 

Whenever possible. Most colleges expect students to have 
studied a foreign language and taken some classes in the arts, 
and all colleges expect students to know how to use a com- 
puter. Students should take advantage of every opportunity to 
learn about these subjects. 



This information is adapted from U.S. Department of Education. 1997. Getting Ready for College Early: 
A Handbook for Parents of Students in the Middle and Junior High School Years. Washington, DC: 
Aulhor. (Available online at http:/Avww.i3d.gov/pubs/GeltingR8adyCollegeEarly/#step2) 



types ofcollcgc-s, associated costs of 
attendance, and related financial aid 
programs. Children can begin to 
investigate colleges that will meet 
their academic and personal needs. 

The College Is Possible Web site 
(http://www.eollcgeispossiblc.com/ 
choosing/scarch.htm) features several 
free eollcgc-.scarch .services that can 
assist students in this process. 

Parents can help their child select a 
college by keeping an open mind, allow- 
ing their child to explore a range of 
options, and encouraging their child to 
apply for both admission and financial 
aid at the colleges that they most want to 
attend. Parents should not mle out an 
institution until they have di.scusscd their 
f nancial situation with a financial aid 
officerund have cither thoroughly inves- 
tigated tlie college’s financial aid pro- 
gram or received a financial aid award. 
(After financial aid has been deducted, 
the co.st of attending public and private 
colleges can be very similar.) 

Parents need to discuss their financial 
limits with their child early in the col- 
lege investigation process to avoid 
possibly painful disappointments later 



on. Children need to understand that 
then choice of college will be, at least 
in part, contingent on their parents' 
ability and willingness to pay. If parents 
want to place any other restriction on 
their child's choice of institution, such 
as distance from home or the college’s 
religious aff liation, they should let their 
child know early in the process. 

During a student’s junior and senior 
years of high school, there arc many 
forms to f 11 out and deadlines to meet, 
including registering for and taking 
college admissions tests, completing 
college applications, and submitting 
financial aid forms. Parents can help 
by working with their child to develop 
a calendar that organizes all the re- 
quirements and deadlines in one place. 
The College Is Possible Web site 
(http://www.collcgcispossiblc.com/ 
choosing/caleiidar.htm) includes a 
college admissions and financial aid 
calendar that parents cun help their 
children modify with specif c dates or 
deadlines for tests, admissions applica- 
tions, and financial aid applications. 

If at all possible, parents should ac- 
company Ihcir child on visits to the 



colleges on the child’s shortlist. To 
gain as complete a picture of the cam- 
pus as possible, parents should sched- 
ule the visit for when classes are in 
session and should inform the admis- 
sions office of their plans. Typically, 
the admissions office will arrange for a 
campus tour and a visit to one or more 
classes. Sometimes admissions offices 
can also arrange for prospective stu- 
dents to spend the night in campus 
housing with a student host. 

Understanding and applying fur finan- 
cial aid are probably two of the most 
daunting aspects of preparing for 
college. Learning about the process 
early will help reduce confusion and 
stress. Many good sources of informa- 
tion about financial aid exist. F'or 
example, the College Is Possible Web 
site (http://wwvv.collegeispo$sibIe. 
com/paying/paying.htni) dcscribe.s 
basic facts and common misconcep- 
tions about financial aid, lists relevant 
books and brochures, and provides 
links to recommended Web sites. 

Although researching and securing 
financial aid may seem like going on a 
treasure hunt, the process is fairly 
straightforward. About 95 percent of 
all student aid is awarded by the fed- 
eral government, state govcniments. 
and colleges and univcnsitics, all of 
which use the Free Application for 
Federal Student Aid (FAFSA). To find 
out more about the FAFSA or to file 
the form online, visit FAFSA’s Web 
site at (http://wwv/. fafsa.ed.gov). The 
FAFSA is also available at high school 
guidance offices and public libraries. 
Some states and colleges u.se their own 
forms in addition to the FAFSA, so 
parents should obtain a financial aid 
application packet from each institu- 
tion to which their child is applying 
and should meet all deadlines (each 
college typically has its own applica- 
tion deadlines for financial aid). 

About five percent of financial aid 
comes from private scholarships and is 
awarded on the basis of many different 
criteria. Private scholarships are well 
worth rcscarcliing and applying for, 
but tiicy are no suh.stitule for filing the 
l^'AFSA and any reijuircd college or 
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Recommended College Preparatory Course Work for 

High School Students 



English (minimum lout years) 
Composition 
American literature 
English literature 
World literature 




Mathematics (minimum three to tour years) 
Algebra I (if not completed in grade 8) 

Geometry 

Algebra II X~ 

Trigonometry 
Precaiculus 
Calculus 






Laboratory science (minimum two to three years) 




Biology 
Earth science 
Chemistry 
Physics 




« 



Foreign language (minimum two to three years) 



French 





History and geography (minimum two to three years) 
Geography 
U.S. history 
U.S. government 

World cultures 





Visual and performing arts (minimum one year) 




Electives (minimum one to three years) 




Economics 
Psychology 
Statistics 
Computer science 
Communications 



This information is adapted from U.S. Department of Education. 1 997. Getting Ready for College Early: A Handbook for Parents of Students in the Middle and 
Junior High School Years. Washington. DC: Author. 'Available online at http://www.ed.g 0 v/pubs/GettingReadyC 0 llegeEafly/#recs) 
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A Message From a Former Student 

Yotirs ago. I was a high school sophomore standing in the cafeteria line, listening 
to the guy in front of me talking about a terrific program at East Los Angeles Com- 
munity College. On Saturdays, along with other students who wore bused in from six 
different high schools, he was tutored, fed. and given a stipend. He also mentioned 
that lie would be taking courses at the college during tlic summer! 

Well, to make a long story shoit, I found out more about the program and pleaded 
with my liigh school counselor to ask the program director to let me apply. Th\s pro- 
g!‘am was Upward Bound, a program that would have a profound impact on my life. 

0\'er a period of three years, teachers, counselors, and tutors from thosuiTocmd- 
ing high schools spent their Saturdays and summers with me and the other stu- 
dents in Upward Hound. Academically. I was an average student before 1 joined 
Upward Bound, but through the assistance and encouragement I received 
throughout the program, my grades improved steadily, to the point where I re- 
ceived some wonderful scholarship opportunities! 

11 Is significant to know that 1 am the oldest of five children, born and raised in East Los Angeles. California. 
My father has been a barber for 42 years, and my mother had worked, off and on, while raising us. No one 
in my Immediate family had ever been to college, and only a few of my relatives had gone. I was going to 
apply to only three colleges, none of which were more than 35 miles from my house. 

The Upward Bound staff encouraged me to set my college expectations higher. They assisted me throughout 
(he application process and even reviewed my essays. I couldn't afford the fees for the standardized tests or the 
S30 to S50 college application f ees. Upward Bound helped me to get f ee waivers for everything. I ended U[i apply 
ing to eight colleges, and I was admit led to five and wait-listed at the other three! I accepted a scholai^ship of fer 
f rom C olumhia University in New York City and prepared to get onto a plane for the first time in my life. 

Upward Hound helped me to fill (he gap between what I dreamed of doing and what I believed would actu- 
ally come true. 11 also helped make it possible for me to attain the life I dreamed of 

As I look hack I liave a few suggestions for others who attend programs such as v ;W\/ard Bound; 

1. Donl sjjond too miuii lime socializing at the expense of learning. 

2. Make friends and maintain friendships. 

L Avoid rumors. 

4. Have high aspiralionsand high expectation.s. (Dream big; believe that anythingis possible and that the 
right things will happen.) 

5. Believe tliat there is no such thing as absolute failure. 

6. Learn f rom your mistakes and help others not to make them. 




Alfred Ramirez is President of 
the National Community for 
Latino Leadership in Wash- 
ington, DC. He graduated 
from Columbia University 
with a B.A. in political science 
and urban studies. 
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stale forms. For a list of free scholarship- 
search services on the Internet, visit the 
College Is Possible Web site (http:// 
www.collcgeivSpossible.com/paying/ 
scams.htm). Scholarships are also 
listed in directories that arc available 
at most public libraries. 

Once the application for financial aid 
has been processed, parents will re- 
ceive a financial aid award letter from 
every college to which their child has 
been accepted for admission that indi- 
cates the amount of grant or .scholar- 
ship aid, student loans, and work-study 
funds a student can receive at that 
institution. At that time, parents must 
do some serious number crunching 
with their child. First, they must estab- 
lish a tola! budget for the student, 
including fixed charges for tuition 
and room and board (if the 
student will live on campus) as 
well as estimates for transporta- 
tion costs, entertainment, books, sup- 
plies, clothing, and so forth. This step 
is vital, but many parents skip it. Par- 
ents often send their child off to col- 
lege with no preset expectations about 
how much he or she may spend on 
discretionary items. These costs can 
add up, and it is not unusual for finan- 
cially inexperienced college freshmen 
to overspend. 

After a realistic budget has been 
negotiated, the next step is to 
subtract grants and scholarships 
from the total amount and deter- 
mine how much of the remainder 
will be paid by the parents, by 
the student, and by credit (stu- 
dent loans, private education loans 



credit cards, and/or car loans). Once all 
of these questions have been answered, 
the child — with the guidance of his or 
her parents — can determine which col- 
lege is the best academic, social, and 
financial “fit,” Regardless of whether 
their child chooses a state college or a 
private university, every parent will 
benefit tremendously from having a 
well-thought-out financial plan before 
their child begins to pack for college. 

Resources 

The College Is Possible campaign 
offers several rcsourcc.s to help people 
leam more about preparing for college. 
For example, the College Is Possible 
Web site (http://www.collcgcispossibIc. 




org) contains links to books, other Web 
sites, and additional resources avail- 
able to help parents and students at 
each stage of this joumey. In addition, 
the free publication “College Is Pos- 
sible: A Resource Guide for Parents, 
Students, and Education Professionals” 
can be obtained by calling the Federal 
Student Aid Infonnation Center at 
l-XOO-433-3243.® 
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A Message From a Former Student 




As a student enrolled in gifted and talented programs in elementary school 
and junior high, I performed very well academically, was very involved in ex- 
t racLirricular activities, and enjoyed school. Therefore, my parents had very 
high expectations that 1 would not only complete high school but would also 
pursue a po.stsecondary education. With the direction and support of my 
junior high school guidance counselor and teachers, 1 was able to gain accep- 
tance into Benjamin Banncker Academic, a public, college preparatory high 
sch<'('> in VVcohington, DC. 



Although I had proven that 1 deserved mv place at Banneker.I could not help shem Martin is a Financial 
but feel that I was a step behind there. Most Banneker students came from Coitege in Washington, dc. 
families in which one or both parents had attended college. Yet no one at my htZn'an7hZwp^^^^ 
home had been through the experience of applying to and attending college. 

Attending high school with the sons and daughters of surgeon.s, lawyers, principals, and judges awak 
ened me to my own social and economic status and its disadvantages when preparing for college. 

The I loward University Upward Bound program answered the many questions that I had about 
higher education and directed me toward the extra resources that I needed to prepare for college 
as a first-generation, minority, and low-income student. I benefited greatly from Upward Bound's 
academic tutoring, financial aid advice, workshops, fee waivers (for college applications and stan- 
dardized tests), and personal counseling. 

Upward Bound was also a source of social and emotional support for me. The Upward Bound staff 
members were positive role models for me, and they have continued to support me even after 
high .school, fwo of my former Upward Bound counselors even attended my college graduation! 

I'he opportunity to experience campus life at Howard University during the .school year and stay 
i n the residence halls during the summer se.sslons helped me see what college is like and make a 
smooth transition to college. I especially appreciated the opportunity to make friends with jX'ers 
who had backgrounds similar to mine. With shared experiences and ambition.s, wc were able to 
help each other pursue ourgoals for college. 



In sum. the I loward University Upward Bound program was instrumental in offering the extra 
support 1 needed as a first -generation, college-bound student. Unfortunately, many of niy peers 
from my neighborhood did not have the opportunity to attend, or were not interested in. pre 
college programs. As a result, they became discouraged in college and dropped out after freshman 
year or went through extra hardships to obtain their degrees. 
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his section of "The ERIC Review" presents resources that 
parents, students, educators, and community leaders can use to learn more 
about early intervention programs and other means of college preparation. We hope that 
you will find these resources helpful as a starting point for further investigation. 

Early Intervention Resources 

Patricin Wood and Linda Schartman 



This section offers a sample of the 
many resources devoted to early inter- 
vention and college preparation. En- 
tries include organizations, online 
federal publications, ERIC resources, 
and other federally sponsored re- 
sources. 

21 si Century Community Learning 
Centers (CLCs) 

U.S. Department of Education 
400 Maryland Avenue, SW 
Washington, DC 20202-6173 
Phone: 202-260-0919 
Fax: 202-260-3420 
E-mail: 2lstCCLC@cd.gov 
Web: htlp://www.ed. gov/2 1 stcclc 

The 2 1 St Century CLCs Program 
awards grants to rural and inner-city 
public schools, or consortia of such 
schools, to enable them to plan, imple- 
ment, and expand projects that benefit 
the academic, health, social services, 
CLiltLiral, and recreational needs of the 
community, 'fhousands of rural and 
inner-city public schools across the 
nation — in collaboration with other 
public and nonprofit agencies, organiza- 
tions, local businesses, postsccondar>' 
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institutions, scientific and cultural orga- 
iii:/-alions, and other community enti- 
ties — arc now participating as 21st 
Century CLCs. At CLCs, families can 
find homework centers, mentoring, drug 
and violence prevention counseling, 
college preparatory courses, and enrich- 
ment in core academic subjects. The 
2 1 St Century CLCs Web site provides 
additional information about CLCs, 
including the size and scope of grant 
awards, the range and nature of services 
provided, and selection criteria. The site 
also includes a guide for planning a CLC 
and an application to obtain funding 
from the 2 1st Century CLCs Program. 

ASPIRA 

1444 Eye Street, NW, Suite 800 
Washington, DC 20003 
Phone: 202-835-3600 
Fax: 202-835-3613 
E-mail: info@aspira.org 
Web: http://www.aspira.org 

ASPIRA i.s the only national nonprofit 
organization devoted solely to serving 
Puerto Rican and Latino youth through 
leadership development and education. 
Bach year, ASPIRA serves more than 
23,000 youth and their families through 
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variois educational programs and ac- 
tivities that help them develop their 
leadership skills, academic skills, self- 
esteem, community involvement, and 
awareness and pride in their cultural 
background. ASPIRA ’s Web site pro- 
vides information about scholarships, 
financial aid, and ASPIRA programs 
such as ASPIRA Math and Science 
Academy, a national math and science 
enrichment program for Latino youth. 

A Better Chance 
National Office 

College Preparatory Schools Program 

419 Boylston Street 

Boston, MA 02116-3382 

Toll Free: 800-562-7863 

Phone: 617-421-0950 

Fax:617-421-0965 

E-mail: ncaruso@abcttcrchancc.org 

Web: http://www.abettcrchancc.org 



Patricia Wood is Associate Director of ihc 
FiRIC Clearinghouse on Higlicr Education 
at The George Washington University in 
Washington, DC. 

Linda Schartnian is a writcr/editor at 
ACCESS ERIC in Rockville. Maryland. 
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Thnugh a range of programs. A Belter 
Chance works with students of color 
from the sixth grade through college to 
help them access expanded educational 
and career opportunities. A Better 
Chanee programs include the College 
Preparatory Schools Program, which 
places academically talented and moti- 
vated suidcnts of color in academi- 
cally rigorous public and private high 
schools, and the Pathways to College 
program, which provides afterschool 
support for promising students of 
color. A Better Chance's Web site 
includes a resource bank with links to 
couitnunity and cultural resources; 
education funding and access resour- 
ces; and l)ooks about .scholarships and 
financial aid, school listings, and sum- 
mer opportunity listing.s. 

Coalition of Americans Colleges 
and Universities 

Web: http:/Avww.collegcisposslble.org 

The Coalition of America's Colleges 
and Universities is the combined effort 
of nearly 1 ,2(K) colleges and universities 
to enhance public knowledge about how 
to finance a college education. It has 
pooled the knowledge of thou.sands of 
admissions and financial aid profession- 
als in the College is Possible campaign. 
The coalition's Web site offers many 
resources for parents, students, and edu- 
cation professionals, including informa- 
tion on preparing and paying for college, 
hi addition, the publication “College Is 
Possible: A Resource Guide for Par- 
ents, Students, and Kducation Profes- 
sionals" can bo ordered free of charge 
hy calling the Federal Student Aid Infor- 
mation Center at 1-800-433-3243. 

College Board 

43 Columbus Avenue 

New York, NY 10023-6992 

Phone: 212-713-8000 

Fax: 212-713-8184 

F-mail: jhamill^ collegcboard.org 

Web: http://www.collcgcboard.org 

7'hc College Board is best known for 
writing the Scholastic Assessment 
Tests"', but it also provides many other 
services, including financial aid, coun- 
seling, placement, college admission, 
and enrollment services. Many of these 
services arc available free of charge 



on its Web site. The College Board is 
also developing the first nationwide 
directory orprccollcgc outreach pro- 
grams, including Talent Search, Upward 
Bound, and GEAR UP programs; non- 
fedcral, community-based programs; 
college-based programs that leach 
academic, social, and study .skills; 
programs that enhance sclf-cslecni 
and motivation; and school-based 
tutoring or special skills enrichment 
programs. More information about 
this directory. The Naliomil Purvey 
of Outreach Programs, is available on 
the College Board's Web site (http:// 
wv^w.collegcboard.orgypolicy/oulrcach). 

Counci! for Opportunity in Education 

1023 Vermont Avenue, NW, Suite 900 

Washington, DC 20003 

Phone: 202-347-7430 

Fax: 202-347-0786 

E-mail : c lea ri ng ho use(S' liqcoc.org 

Web: http://www.trioprograms.org 

The Council for Opportunity in Educa- 
tion is a nonprofit organization dedi- 
cated to furthering the expansion of 
educational opportunitic.s throughout 
the United States. The council works in 
conjunction with colleges, universities, 
and agencies that host TRIO programs 
to help low-income Americans enter 
college and go on to graduate school. 
Information about the council's projects, 
programs, and special initiatives is avail- 
able on its Web site. For more infomia- 
tion about TRIO, sec Federal TRIO 
Programs on this page and National 
TRIO Clearinghouse on page 34. 

Counseling Resources 
Web: littp://www. cyberconi. com/ 
~chuck/guidc.html#B 

This Web site supplies numerous links 
to counseling and guidance rcst/urces 
for families, teachers, counselors, and 
administrators. Practitioners will find 
dozens of links to professional organi- 
zations and discussion groups. Students 
will find free tools to help prepare for 
college entrance examinations, includ- 
ing math and verbal Icsson.s with more 
than 700 practice problems; study skills 
tips: career guides, including tc.sts to 
help students find suitable careers: and 
a wide range of link.s to college infor- 
mation, including a historically black 



colleges and universities Web site. The 
information for parents ranges from 
parenting lips to infomiation about the 
needs of teenagers and a handbook 
called Preparing Your Child for Col 
lege: A Resource Book for Parents. 

The Education Resources 
Institute (TERl) 

330 Stuart Street, Suite .500 

Boston, MA 021 16 

Toll Free: 800-235-TERl (8374) 

Phone: 6l7-42f>-()68 1 

Fax: 888-FAX-THRl (329 8374) 

E-mail: custscrv(^tcri,org 

Web: http://www.teri.org 

TERl provides loans based on credit- 
worthiness to help youth attend col- 
lege. TERFs Web site offers financial 
aid information and resources for ad- 
ministrators, parents, and students. 
TERl also sponsors the Higher Educa- 
tion Information Center (HEIC), which 
provides information on more than 175 
programs and resources that can help 
students find careers, education pro- 
grams, and financial aid. 

Federal TRIO Programs 
U.S. Department of Education 
Higher Education Programs 
1990 K Street, NW, Seventh Floor 
Washington, DC 20006-8510 
Phone: 202-502-7600 
Fax: 202-502-7857 
E-mail: OPF2_TRIO$i'cd.gov 
Web: http://www.cd.gov/officcs/OPE/ 
HEP/trio 

The Federal TRIO Programs adminis- 
ter eight outreach and support pro- 
grams (known collectively as the 
Federal TRIO programs) that help 
disadvantaged students progress from 
middle school to graduate school, 
TRIO grants are awarded to institu- 
tions of higher education, public and 
private agencies and organizations, 
and, in exceptional eases, secondary 
schools. The Federal TRIO Programs 
Web site provides reference informa- 
tion, application materials, and infor- 
mation about TRIO grants and 
funding. For more information about 
TRIO, see Council for Opportunity in 
Education on this page and National 
TRIO (Clearinghouse on page 34. 
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Gaining Early Awareness and Readi- 
ness for Undergraduate Programs 
{GEAR VP) 

U.S. Department of Hducation 
Office of Posisccondary Education 
1990 K Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20006-8524 
Phone: 202-502-7676 
Fax: 202-502-7675 
E-mail: gcariip@cd.gov 
Web: http://www.cd.gov/gearup 

GEAR UP is a competitive grant pro- 
gram that encourages young people to 
have high expectations, stay in school, 
study hard, and go to college. It awards 
nmltiyear grants to locally designed 
partnerships between colleges and 
middle schools serving low-inconic 
students — partnerships must include at 
least two other partners, such as com- 
munity organizations, businesses, reli- 
gious groups, state education agencies, 
parent groups, or nonprofits — to in- 
crease college attendance rales among 
low-incomc youth. GEAR UP’s Web 
site provides resources for planning 
GEAR UP projects* information about 
grants and funding, and an application 
package. 

Hispanic Scholarship Fund (HSF) 

One Sansome Street, Suite 1000 

San Francisco, CA 94104 

Toll Free: 877-HSF-INFO (475-4636) 

Phone: 415-^45-9930 

Fax: 415-445-9942 

E-mail: infoCr^hsf.ncl 

Web: http://www.hsf.net 

HSF is America’s largc.sl provider 
of .scholarships to Hispanics. It has 
awarded more than 40,000 scholar- 
ships totaling nearly $47 million since 
it was e.stablishcd in 1975. Highlights of 
HSF’s Web site include explanations — 
written for both adults and middlc/liigh 
school students — of why college is 
important: advice for parents on how 
to prepare their children for college, 
starling in elementary school: and a 
wealth of materials on applying for 
college and choosing the right college. 
The Web site also provides the most 
extensive free list of scholarships for 
Hispanic students available. Although 
tlic site is geared primarily toward His- 
panic families and first-generation col- 
lege studeuts, nuich of the information 



will be of interest to all prospective 
college students. 

‘7 Ha\fe a Dream*"^' (tHAD) Foundation 
National Office 

330 Seventh Avenue, 20th Floor 
New York, NY 10001 
Phone: 21 2-293-5480, ext, 19 
Fax: 212-293-5478 
E-mail: info@ihad.org 
Web: http://www.ihad.org 

IHAD is a nationwide network of pro- 
jects dedicated to keeping at-risk chil- 
dren in school. IHAD projects help 
children from low-incomc areas become 
productive citizens by providing them 
with a long-term program of mentoring, 
tutoring, and enrichment and by offering 
them tlnancial support for posisccondary 
education, IHAD’s Web site describes 
IHAD projects and their locations and 
provides links to related resources. 

National College Access Network 
{NCAN) 

Collegcbound Foundation 

204 East Lombard Street, Suite E-1 

Baltimore, MD 21202 

Phone: 410-244-7218 

Fax:410-727-5786 

E-mail: ncan@erols.com 

Web: http://www.coIlegcaccess.org 

NCAN is a national federation of college- 
access programs. NCAN programs 
offer school-based advising to students 
and award ‘Mast dollar” scholarships 
that close the gap between regular 
financial aid and the real cost of at- 
tending college. NCAN’s Web site 
offers links to NCAN programs, infor- 
mation about upcoming events for 
program professionals, financial aid 
links, and higher education links. 

National TRIO Clearinghouse 
Council for Opportunity in Education 
1025 Vermont Avenue, NW, Suite 900 
Washington, DC 20005 
Phone: 202-347-2218 
Fax: 202-347-0786 
E-mail: clcaringhousc@hqcoc.org 
Web: http://www.trioprograms.org/ 
clearinghouse 

An Adjunct ERIC Clcaringhou.se 
(sponsored by the U.S. Department of 
Education), the National TRIO Clear- 
inghou.se collects and disseminates 



information about TRIO programs, 
including Talent Search, Upward 
Bound, Upward Bound Math/Scicncc, 
Veterans Upward Bound, Student 
Support Services, Educational Oppor- 
tunity Centers, and Ronald E. McNair 
Postbaccalaiireatc Achievement. The 
clearinghouse focuses on issues of 
education opportunity and access to 
higher education for low-income, first- 
generation students and .students with 
disabilities. The clearinghouse’s Web 
site provides detailed information 
about each of the TRIO programs and 
resources to help organizations obtain 
TRIO grants. For more information 
about TRIO, sec Council for Opponu- 
nity in Education on page 33 and Fed- 
eral TRIO Programs on page 33. 

Partnership for Family Involvement 
in Education (PFIE) 

U.S. Department of Education 
400 Maryland Avenue, SW 
Washington, DC 20202-8173 
Toll Free: 800-USA-LEARN 
(872-5327) 

E-mail: partner@ed.gov 
Web: http://pfie.ed.go. 

PFIE is a partnership of more than 
6,0()0 members of school, business, 
religious, and community organiza- 
tions that work together to (1 ) help 
families become more involved in their 
children’s learning at school and at 
home and (2) develop faniily-school- 
cominunity partnerships to strengthen 
schools and improve student achieve- 
ment. PFIE successes include support- 
ing student- and family-friendly 
policies at the workplace, before- and 
afterschool programs, and lutoring and 
mentoring initiatives and providing 
financial support for facilities and 
technologies. PFlE'.s Web site offers 
the full text of numerous publications 
concerning family and community 
involvement in children’s education. 

Peterson ’.v Thomson Learning 
2000 Lenox Drive 
P.O. Box 67005 
Lciwrcnccvillc, NJ 08648 
Toll Free: 800-338-3282 
Phone: 609-896- 18(K) 
Fax:609-896-1811 
E-mail: info@pcicrsons.com 
Web: http://www.petcrsons.com 
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Pelerson’s has lx?cn well known for 
providing education resources since it 
was rounded in 1966. Us Weh site pro- 
vides information about traditional uni- 
versities and a variety ofoppoilunilics 
that are available to students; distance 
education, study -abroiid programs, sum- 
mer programs, and vocational education 
The site also contains collcgc-scarcli 
materials and tips to help students pre- 
pare for college entrance examinations. 

Think College Early 
U.S. Department ofliducaiion 
Office of Postsecondary Education 
Quality Improvement and Strategic 
Planning 

Seventh and D Streets, SW 
Washington, DC 20202 
Toll Free: 800-USA-LKARN 
(8720327) 

H - m a i 1 : t h i nkc 0 1 1 c c d . go V : 
ope_ w ww@ cd.gov 



Weh: hllp://www.cd.gov/offices/OPE/ 
thinkcollcgc/carly 

The U.S. Department of Education 
(ED) created the Think College Early 
program to provide information on 
educational opportunities beyond high 
school for learners of all ages. Aimed 
at an appropriate level for young adults 
(for example, it defines terms like 
bachelor's decree and associaics cle- 
i*ree). Think College Early’s Web site 
features a list of courses that middle 
school students need to lake to prepare 
for college; links to other ED college 
preparation resources; and a “toolbox” 
with parents' guides, academic re- 
sources, finaiiejii! aid guide.s and forms, 
and college-planning calculators. 

United Ne^ro College Fund (UNCF) 
8260 Willow Oaks Corporate Drive 
Fairfax, VA 22031 
Toll Free: 800-331 2244 



Phone: 703-205- 3400 
Fax: 703-205-3550 
E-mail: info{&) uncf.org 
Web: http://www.iinef.org 

UNCF is the nation’s oldc.st and most 
successful African-American higher 
education assistance organization. It is a 
consortium of 39 private, accredited, 
four-year historically black colleges and 
universities. In addition to providing 
millions of dollars in scholarships each 
year to sludcnls at consortium universi- 
ties, UNCF administers the new Gales 
Millennium Scholars program, a billion- 
dollar program that piovidcs scholar- 
ships and fellowships for outstanding, 
low-income African-American, Nalivc- 
Amcrican, Hispanic-Anicrican, and 
Asian-Amcrican students, UNCi'\s Web 
site lists scholarships available to slu- 
denis attending historically black col- 
leges and universities. % 



ERIC Resources 

ERIC is a national information system designed to provide users with ready access to art extensive body of education-related literature. 
Established in 1966, it is supported by the U.S. Department of Education's Office ol Educational Research and Improvement and the National 
Library of Education. For more information about ERIC, contact ACCESS ERIC— the reference and referral component of the ERIC system — 
at 1-80D-LET-ERIC (538-3742) or visit ACCESS ERlC's Web site at http://www.accesseric.org. Several components of the ERIC system 
provide resources specifically related to early intervention and college preparation: these are listed below. 

ERIC Clearinghouse an Higher Education 

George Washington University 

Graduate School of Education and Human Development 

One Dupont Circle. NW, Suite 630 

Washington, DC 20036-1183 

Toll Free: 800-773-ERIC (3742) 

Phone:202-296-2597 

Fax:202-452-1844 . ... 

E-mail: lcaveil@eric-he.edu 
Web: http://www.eriche.org 

This ERIC Clearinghouse concentrates on postsecondary education leading to four-year, master's, or professional degrees. It covers topics 
related to students, faculty, graduate and professional education, legal issues, financing, planning and evaluation, curriculum, teaching meth- 
ods, and stale-federal institutions, it also produces many publications about early intervention and college preparation: titles include Early 
intervention Program and College Partnerships. Summer Bridge Programs: Supporting All Students, and Helping Minority Students Graduate 
From College— A Comprehensive Approach. The full texts of these and other publications are available on the clearinghouse's Web site. The 
clearinghouse also offers assistance in searching the ERIC database lor additional publications related to early intervention, college prepara- 
tiotr, and related topics. 

(continued on page 36) 
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ERIC Resources (continued) 

Adjunct ERIC Cleaflagbousa an Educational Opportunity 

National TRIO Clearinghouse 

Council for Opportunily in Education 

1025 Vermont Avenue, NW, Suite 900 

Washington, DC 20005 

Phone; 202-347-2218 

Fax:202-347-0786 

E-mail; clearinghouse@hqcoe.org 

Web: ht1p://www.trioprograms.org/clearinghouse 

This Adjunct ERIC Clearinghouse focuses on issues of educational opportunity and access to higher education for low-income, first-generation 
students and students with disabilities. Publicalions related to early intervention that are available in full text on its Web site include Retaining 
First-Generation and Low-Income Students, Understanding the Law To Give Students With Disabilities Full Potential, and Partnerships With 
Families Promote TRIO Student Achievement. The clearinghouse serves educators and researchers in many ways; contact the clearinghouse for 
addilional information about its services. 

ERIC ClearingiiousB on Adult, Career, and Vocational Education 

Ohio State University 

Center on Education and Training for Employment 

1900 Kenny Road 

Columbus, OH 43210-1080 

Toll Free; 800-848-4315, ext. 2-7069 

Phone: 614-292-7069 

TTY/TDD: 61 4-68&-8734 

Fax:614-292-1260 

E-mail: erlcacve@postbox.acs.ohio-state.edu 
Web: http://ericacve.org 

This ERIC Clearinghouse covers career education for all ages and populations: vocational and technical education for secondary, 
postsecondary, and adult populations; and other topics concerning adult education, its Web site contains the full text of many publications 
related to early intervention, including Self-Etlicacy Beliefs and Career Development, What's Happening in SchooHo-Work Programs?an6 
Work-Based Learning. The clearinghouse also offers information about technical and vocational preparation programs and strategies as well as 
assistance in searching the ERIC database lor career education literature; contact the clearinghouse for more details. 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Counseling and Student Sorvicas 

University of North Carolina at Greensboro 

School of Education 

201 Ferguson Building 

P.O.Box 26171 

Greensboro, NC 27402-6171 

Toll Free; 800-414-9769 

Phone:336-334-4114 

Fax:336-334-4116 

E-mail: ericcass@uncg.edu 

Web; hltp;//ericcass.uncg.edu 

This ERIC Clearinghouse provides information on school counseling and social work; mental health, marriage, family, and career counseling: 
and student development, lls Web site contains the full text of many publications related to early intervention, including Improving Academic 
Achievement: What School Counselors Can Do. Working With Resistant Clients in Career Counseling, and Assessing Career Certainty and 
Choice Status. The site also has a virtual library with additional full-text documents related to career development, student achievement, cul- 
tural diversity, and other topics. Contact the clearinghouse for assistance in searching the ERIC database for additional literature concerning 
counseling and student services. 
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ED Pubs 



The U.S. Department ot Education (ED) has published many excellent publications about early intervention and college preparation that are 
available trom ED's Publications Center (ED Pubsi. Related publications include Toward Resiliency: At-Risk Students Who Make It to College, 
a study that uses National Center for Education Statistics data from 1997 and 1998 to examine the factors that contribute to moderate- to high- 
risk students’ enrollment and persistence in highe' education. Toward Resiliency is available in full text online at http;//www.ed.gov/pubs/ 
Resiliency. In addition, Preparing Your Child lor College: A Resource Book tor Parents describes for parents the types of courses that middle 
and high school students should take and when to take them, how to work with teachers and school counselors to choose colleges, and how to 
plan financially for the costs of college. Preparing Your Child lor College is available in full text online at http://www.ed.gov/pubs/Prepare. 

Many ED publications are available in full text on the Web: for other publications concerning early intervention and college preparation, see the ED 
Pubs Online Ordering System at http://www.ed.gov/pubs/edpubs.html. For example, the fall and winter 1999 issues of the journal Mvances in 
Education Research showcase research about early intervention programs: the journal is not available online but can be ordered from EO Pubs. 

Administrators of early intervention programs can obtain grant applications for ED-sponsored programs (like GEAR UP) from ED Pubs. Many 
of these applications are available in full text online on the ED Web site (http://www.ed.gov). Print copies can be ordered by calling FO Pubs 
toll Iree at 1-877-4ED-Pubs (433-7827). 



Searching the ERIC Database 





The l-RIC thilahasc is the world's larg- 
est cdLication database and an excellent 
resource for anyone seeking inlbrina- 
lion on early intervention programs and 
related topics. ERIC maintains abstracts 
of more than I million research reports, 
curriculum and teaching guides, con- 
ference papers, and journal articles 
dating from 1966. You can perform 
free searches of the ERIC daUihasc 
through the FvRIC systemwide Web 
site at http://www.acccsscric.org or 
through print indexes and CD-ROMs 
at hundreds of libraries, college and 
university campuses, and state and 
local education offices. 

Vv'hcn you conduct a search on i\ spe- 
cific topic, yon will get an annotated 
hibliography of related journttl and 
docunicnl litcraliirc. You can then 
select the titles of interest and read tlio 
accompanying abstracts. To get the full 



text of a journal article (shown as EJ 
followed by six digits), you can visit a 
college or university library or a large 
public library that subscribes to the 
journal; ask your local library to obtain 
a copy of the journal issue through 
interlibrary loan; or contact a journal 
article reprint service, such as The 
UnCover Company ( 1-800-787-7979; 
littp;//uncwcb.carl.org) or the Institute 
for vScicntific Information (1-800- 
.Wi-4474; http://www.isinet.com). 

To gel the full text of an ERIC docii- 
menl (shown as ED followed by six 
digits), visit one of the more than 1 ,000 
organizations around the world that 
maintain an ERIC microfiche collec- 
tion. To find the ERIC microfiche 
collection nearest you, call ACCEvSS 
ERIC at l-800-f>38-.'^742. You can 
also order a print copy of many ERIC 
documents from the ERIC Documcnl 



Reproduction Service (Id)RS) by call 
ing 1 800 44.3 3742. In addition, 
many documents published after 1992 
can be ordered and delivered online 
from HDRS via the Web site at http:// 
www.cdrs.com. 

Each cnlr>' in the I^RIC' database is in- 
dexed with (li’scriplors and Hlninfirrs 
special F^KIC index terms that describe 
the most important concepts contained 
ill a journal article or document. You 
can search the database using rcgulat 
words and pliruscs, hut your search 
will be far more effcctisc il you use 
ERIC tcrniinology. 



Paliicia Wood is Associate Diiecioi ol tlic 
ERIC Clearinghouso (m) Miglicr luKtcaiion 
at The George Washington I'nivcrsiiy in 
Washiiigion. DC'. 
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I Ik* I'RIC’ C'lcannj:ljousc on Higher 
rducaium otters a free online Uilorial, 
"Searching t*klC' on the Inlcmel/’ at 
h E I p . Hv*' w . e n c h c . orgy^'W orks hops/ 
searehmg2.html. Module (> of the tuto- 
rial discusses the dltTerenec between 
descriptors and identitiers and shows 
hms u» scarcli each type of index term. 

W hen seareliing the database for inl’or- 
mation on carl> imervenlion programs 
in higher education, >ou may want to 
start h\ using the following descriptors 
in conjunction with the descriptor 
Hr: her i.ducanon. 

■ V. f c \ \ 1(1 1 

U I )i'^<nivanui[>c(i ) <tuih 
W f iir/y fnicrxrnliftn 

■ i.iltn afiotuiUy Disa/h'ania^rd 

■ //rg/f Ri\k Siudnvs 

m \hKor 

0 Ouift'i 



Related terms called identifiers can 
also be useful when searching the 
database for information about early 
intervention programs. You may find 
the following identifiers helpful: 

■ Educational Opportunities Programs 

■ Educational Opportunity Centers 
m EQvrn2()00 

■ l Have A Dream 
II Talent Search 

■ TRIO Pro}* rains' 

■ Upward Bound 

If you require assistance in searching 
the ERIC database for early interven- 
tion program information, call the 
ERIC Clearinghouse on Higher Educa- 
tion at I-800-'773-3742, ext. 26. 



If you search the database extensively 
on a regular basis, you may find the 
Thesaurus of ERIC Descriptors and the 
ERIC Identifier Authority List helpful. 
Paper copies of both books are available 
from Oryx Press ( 1-8(K) -279-6799; 
http://www.oryxprcss.com) and al many 
places that offer acce.ss to the ERIC 
database. For general infoirnation about 
acces.sing the database or for a free copy 
o\'AllAhout ERIC, call ACCESS ERIC 
al 1-800-LET-ERlC (538-3742). • 



' Work has begun on converting this term to 
a descriptor. If your .search for 7'RIO 
proi^ranis as an identifier yields nothing, 
use the term as a descriptor. 
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Conclusion 




Putting It All Together: 
An Action Plan 

Adn<innn Kezar 




The articles in this publication high- 
light the important role that early 
intervention plays in making higher 
education accessible to all students, 
especially those who are traditionally 
underrepresented or at risk. The fol- 
lowing action plan offers steps that 
educators, parents, and community 
leaders can take to expand access to 
higher education for all children and 
that students can take to help them- 
selves lulfill their aspirations for 
postsecondary education. 

Educators 

■ As early as elementary school, start 
raising students’ expectations for 
attending college. Help students 
understand as early as possible 
what it takes to go to college and 
how they can begin to prepare. 
Encourage them to take challeng- 
ing academic courses, and teach 
them good study habits. 

■ Become a mentor. Help guide stu- 
dents, and assist them in discover- 
ing their interests and In pursuing 
their aspirations. 

■ Encourage student involvc?nent in 
school and community activities. 



Explain to students which 
skills they can develop 
through participation in 
extracurricular activities 
and why these skills are 
important. 

■ Help students understand 
that financial aid is avail- 
able for most college prepa- 
ratory programs and also for 
college. Disseminate infor- 
mation about scholarships 
to students. 

■ Bring professionals from various 
fields into the classroom to talk to 
students about career and college 
opportunities. 

■ Identify students’ academic needs 
and interests, and help them find 
the right college preparatory pro- 
gram and/or college. When assist- 
ing students, consider eligibility 
criteria, location, program cost and 
duration, program goals, schedules, 
results, staff conipo.sition, housing 
arrangements, student body size, 
available counseling resources, and 
rules and expectations. Encourage 
students to make appointments to 
visit the programs and/or colleges 
they arc intcrc.sted in. 



■ Help students complete admissions 
and other applications for college 
preparatory programs and colleges. 
Help them with their personal 
statements and/or es.says. Follow 
through with them to make sure 
they submit their applications 

on time. 

■ Provide information to parents 
about college preparation, colleges, 
and financial assistance. 



Adriamin Ke/ar is Director of the ERIC 
C'learinglioiJse on Higiier Eduention at 
'I'lic George Wa.^lli^glo^ University in 
Wasltington. DC. 
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Parents 

■ Realize that you arc the most impor- 
tant asset to your children’s success. 
Show interest in their advanced 
education, and have high expecta- 
tions of them. Give them the sup- 
port they need to succeed. 

■ Start saving early for your children's 
college education. Ask your child- 
ren's school guidance counselor for 
resources that can help you learn 
more about saving for college and 
applying for financial aid. 

■ Make sure your children arc enrolled 
ill a rigorous curriculum. Meet with 
your children's school guidance coun- 
selor to discuss your children’s course 
schedule and their future plans. 

■ Learn about the availability of early 
intervention programs and other 
college preparatory resources in 
your community. 

■ Help your children with their home- 
work, and hold them accountable for 
completing it. 

■ Enforce limits on watching televi- 
sion and on other activities (such as 
playing computer games) that can 
interfere with homework. 

■ Encourage your children to plan for 
their future, and help them lake 
concrete steps to achieve their 
goals. Help them keep track of the 
deadlines they have to meet. 

Community Leaders 

■ Collaborate with all stakeholders in 
the community to discuss the needs 
of local children. 

■ Establish partnerships with local 
schools, colleges and universities, 
foundations, businesses, and other 
organizations to develop an early 
iiitcrvcnlion program that meets the 
needs of your community. 

■ Implement clear principles and 
practices to guide your partnership 
.and program. In addition, research 




student needs and best practices, 
hold students accountable, use the 
latest technology, and network with 
colleagues. 

■ Keep abreast of research on early 
intervention programs, and conduct 
an ongoing evaluation of your 
program. 

■ Advocate for local youth by devel- 
oping a scholarship program. Ac- 
tively participate in fund-raising. 

Students 

■ Make sure you are enrolled in a 
rigorous curriculum. Meet with 
your school guidance counselor to 
discuss your course schedule and 
your future plans. 

■ Don't be afraid to ask quc.stions. 
Because not all early intervention 
programs arc for everyone, find a 
program that matches your goals 
and interests. You arc more likely to 
succeed if you know what to expect 
from a program ahead of time. 

■ Keep a calendar to make sure you 
meet all deadlines for applications 



to early intervention programs and 
for assignments once you are in a 
program. 

■I Participate in as many extracurricu- 
lar activities as possible. Participa- 
tion will help you get the most out 
of school and will increase your 
chances of college acceptance. 

■ Find part-time jobs or internships 
that further your education and career 
aspirations. Remember that when 
you arc a student, your education 
should always come first; your job 
should supplement your education 
and should never distract you from it. 

■ Keep a positive attitude, and stay 
focused on your goals. 

■ Ask for and take the advice of older 
students who have made it to and/or 
succeeded in college. If you don't 
know anyone in college, ask your 
school guidance counselor if he or 
she can recommend someone who 
would be willing to talk to you. 

■ Develop a timeline for college plan- 
ning, visit campuses, and carefully 
review your option^ for college. 
Discuss your options with your par- 
ents, siblings, relatives, teachers, 
guidance counselors, and others 
whose opinions you respect. V 
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ERIC Directory 




Educational Resources Information 
Center (ERIC) 

National Library of Education 
Office of Educational Research and 
Improvement (OERI) 

U.S. Depanmeni of Education 
Toll Free: (800) 424-1616 
TTY/TDD: (800)437-0833 
Web: hiip://www.accesseric.org 

Clearinghouses 

AdtilL Career, and Vocational Education 

Ohio State University 

Toll Free: (800) 848^815, ext. 2-7069 

Phone: (614) 292-7069 

TTY/TDD; (614) 688-8734 

Web: http://ericacvc.org 

Assessment and Evaluation 
University of Maryland. College Park 
Toll Free: (800) C04-ER1C (464-3742) 
Phone:(301)405-7449 
Web: http://ericae.net 

Community Colleges 

University of California at Los Angeles 

Toll Free: (800) 832-8256 

Phone: (310) 825-3931 

Web: http://www.gscis.ucla.edu/ERIC/eric.html 

Counseling and Student Services 
University of North Carolina at Greensboro 
Toll Free: (800) 414-9769 
Phone: (336) 334-tl 14 
Web: hiip://criccass.uncg,cdu 

Disabilities and Gifted Education 
Council for Exceptional Children 
Toll Free: (800) 328-0272 
Phone: (703) 264-9475 
TTY/TDD: (800) 328-0272 
Web: http://ericec.orc 

Educational Management 
University of Oregon 
Toll Free! (800) 438-8841 
Phone: (541)346-5043 
Web: hltp://eric.uorcgon.edu 

Elementary and Early Childhood Education 
University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 
Toll Free: (800)583-4135 
Phone: (217) 333-1386 
TTYATDD: (800)583-1135 
Web: hitp://ericeece.org 
National Parent Information Network Web: 
http://npin.org 

Higher Education 

George Washington University 

Toll Free: (800) 773-ERIC (3742) 

Phone: (202) 296-2597 
Web: http://www.criche.org 



Information & Technology 

Syracuse University 

Toll Free: (800) 464-9107 

Phone: (315)443-3640 

Web: h t tp ://e ric I r.sy r.edii/i i home 

AskERIC Web: hitp://www.askeric.org 

Languages and Linguistics 
Center for Applied Linguistic.*; 

Toll Free: (800) 276-9834 
Phone; (202 ) 362-0700 
Web: hllp://www.caI.org/criccIl 

Reading, English, and Communication 

Indiana University 

Toll Free: (800) 759-4723 

Phone: (812) 855-5847 

Web; hltp://www,indiana.edu/-cric_rcc 

Rural Education and Small Schools 
AEL Inc. 

Toll Free: (800) 624-9120 
Phone: (304) 347-0400 
TTY/TDD: (304) 347-0448 
Web: htip://www.acl.org/eric 

Science, Mathematics, and 
Environmental Education 
Ohio State University 
Toll Free: (800) 276-0462 
Phone:(614)292-6717 
Web: hitp://www.ericsc.org 

Social Studies/Social Science Education 
Ir.JIana University 
Toll Free: (800) 266-3815 
Phone: (8 12) 855-3838 
Web: hiip://www.indiana.cdu/-ssdc/ 
eric_chess.htm 

Teaching and Teacher Education 
American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education 
Toll Free: (800) 822-9229 
Phone: (202) 293-2450 
Web; hiip://www.cricsp.org 

Urban Education 

Teachers College, Columbia University 
Toll Free: (800) 601-4868 
Phone: (212) 678-3433 
Web: http://eric-web.ic.columbia.edu 

Adjunct Clearinghouses 

ChiJd Care 

National Child Care Information Center 
Toll Free: (800)616-2242 
TTY/TDD: (800)516-2242 
Web: http://nccic.org 

Clinical Schools 

American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education 
Toll Free: (800) 822-9229 
Phone; (202) 293-2450 
Web: hitp://wwv.f.aacic.org/pds.himl 
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Educational Opportunity 
National TRIO Clearinghouse 
Council for Opportunity in Education 
Phone: (202) 347-2218 

Web: http://www.trioprograms.org/clearinghouse 

Entrepreneurship Education 
Center for Entrepreneurial Leadership 
Toll Free: (888) 4-CELCEE (423-5233) 

Phone: (310) 206-9549 
Web: http://www.celcee.edu 

ESL Literacy Education 
National Clearinghouse for ESL 
Literacy Education 
Center for Applied Linguistics 
Phone: (202) 362-0700, ext. 200 
Web: http://www.cal.org/ncle 

International Civic Education 
Indiana University 
Toll Free: (800) 266-3815 
Phone: (812) 855-3838 

Service Learning 

University of Minnesota 

Toll Free: (800) 808-SERVc (7378) 

Phone: (612) 625-6276 
Web: http://umn.eduy~servc 

Test Collection 
Educational Testing Service 
Phone: (609) 734-5689 
Web: htip://ericae.nel/tc.stcol.hlm 

U8.-Japan Studies 

Indiana University 

Toll Free: (800) 266-3815 

Phone: (812) 855-3838 

Web: http://www.indiana.eduy-japan 

Affiliate Clearinghouse 

National Clearinghouse for 
Educational Facilities 

National ln.siiiuic of Building Sciences 
Toll Free: (888) 552-0624 
Phone; (202) 289-7800 
Web: http://www.edfacilitic.s.org 

Support Components 

ACCESS ERIC 

Toll Free: (800) LET-ERIC (538-3742) 

Phone:(301)519-5157 

Web: htip://www.accesseric.org 

ERIC Document Reproduction Service (EDRS) 
DynEDRS, Inc. 

Toll Free: (800) 443-ERlC (3742) 

Phone: (703)440-1400 
Web: hiip://www.edrs.com 

ERIC Processing and Reference Facility 
Computer Sciences Corporation 
Toll Free: (800) 799-ERIC (3742) 

Phone: (301)552-4200 

Web: hltp://cricfac.piccar'J.c.sc.com 
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